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a note in the The steamer Caledonia reached Boston on the 19th 


nay have been inst. in 14 days and 10 hours from Liverpool. She 
had 73 passengers to Halifax, landed 15 there, and 
brought 66 to Boston, and brought London dates to 
the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th inst. Nothing of 
importance had transpired. Trade generally re- 
mained dull. Money plenty and seeking employment. 
Seasons favorable, with a promise of an early and 
abundant harvest. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the manufacturing districts the aspect of af- 
fairs is about the same as at the sailing of the Great 
Western. Ships for the United States are mostly 
empty, or in bailast. No goods or passengers were 
leaving for America, and freight was never known 
tobe so low. ‘The last three packets, the 19th ult., 
the 25th ult., andthe Ist inst. had only taken out 
in “rongh freight and dead weight,’ conjointly, 
about £560. 

A great anti-corn law conference was advertised 
to be held in London on the 9th May, to which de- 
puties had already been appointed from all parts of 
“the Three Kingdoms.” 
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Merida on A chartist meeting at Hull was recently dispersed 
the Yucateco# by the authorities, and the orator on the occasion 
rms of surreMll seized and bound over for trial on a charge of sedi- 
up their artille™ tion. 

lowed . to see O’Connor and the other chartists tried at the late 
i hay Bite Lancaster Assizes, together with White, who was 
ont Merida of ‘tied at Warwick, and Cooper who was tried at 
2 editors of th Stafford, have received notice to appear at the 
ght previous ! Queen’s Bench on Thursday, May 4, to receive judg- 
place and Pra ment, 

. te alo The Duke of Wellington completed his 74th year 


on the Ist of May. 
Lord Brougham made his first appearance at the 
British Embassy in Paris on the 26th ult, 
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dissatisfaction among the tenantry of England, on 
account of the high rents, was growing daily more 
apparent. 

By the returns, nearly complete, of the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland, it is fully ascer- 
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that he had gone on a visit to a noble friend in Dur- 
ham, but it has been ascertained that he has actual- 
ly left Liverpool in a packet ship for New York. 


Inetanv. The affairs of Jreland are assuming a 
highly interesting and important character. The ex- 
citement on the subject of repeal runs exceedingly 
high, and, added to the disaffection of the tenantry 
in other respects, bids fair to blow up the flame of 
revolution in good earnest. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, May 2. 

THANKS oF THE Commons To Lorp AsHbur- 
ton. The subject of the treaty of Washington was 
brought forward by Mr. Hume, who said he had ort- 
ginally intended this motion as an amendment to that 
which had been made before easter by Lord Palmer- 
ston in condemnation of the treaty, and defeated by 
the counting out of the house. Disapproving, as he 
did, the warlike policy of Lord Palmerston, he was 
anxious to record his dissent from the opinions ex- 
pressed by the noble lord on this particular subject. 
His present course might be a novel one: if it was 
erroneous, he took the whole blame of it to himself, 
for he had consulted no one; but when he so often 
saw the thanks of parliament bestowed upon men 
who had succeeded in military operations, he could 
not but wish tosee a mark of approbation bestowed 
upon more peaceful services. The subject of the 
boundary line was one upon which gross ignorance 
had long prevailed, and out of that ignorance there 
had arisen much misunderstanding. He believed 
that, according to the true intent of the treaty of 

783, the British claim was well founded; but the 
letter of that treaty did certainly furnish very argu- 
able grounds to America. Lord Palmerston had 
said that our concessions respecting this boundary 
had been attended by loss and dishonor to England, 
but had not made outeither. He himself had ori- 
ginally disapproved the treaty, but he had found 
himself mistaken, and would not persevere in his 
error. He commented successively upon the six, 
main articles of the treaty, commending them as 
fair and beneficial settlements of the points to which 
they respectively related. As to the quantity of ter- 
ritory now allotted to each of the two powers, Lord 
Palmerston had small ground to complain; for the 
noble lord had himself been willing to divide the de- 
batable land equally, which would have given 3,375,- 
000 acres to each, and the only abatement admitted 
by Lord Ashburton was in accepting 3,337,000 acres; 
the difference which he had conceded consisting 
however, of some of the worst and most useless land 
in the world. As to the opening of the rivers, he 
was persuaded that England would be at least as 
much a gainer by the free navigation as America. A 
great benefit had been effected also in the agreement 
obtained from America, that any future disputes 
which might arise out of transactions between this 
country and any one of the individual states should 
be settled with England, not by that individual state, 
but by the federal government, so as henceforth to 
exclude the dangers of local excitement and irrita- 
tion. He quoted the correspondence of the foreign 
office in August, 1841, to show that at the time when 
the late government were quiiting oflice, this country 
and America were actually on the very verge of 
commencing hostilities; and he considered it to be 
matter of great good fortune that those hostilities 
had been prevented through the kindly feeling which 
the Americans entertained for Lord Ashburton. He 
was satisfied that this result could not have been 
achieved but by settling a conventionai line; for the 
discrepancies of the numerous maps had made it im- 
possible that the actual line should be ascertained. 
{t was not an immaterial circumstance that the ar- 
rangement was highly approved by the people of all 
parties in British North America. No two coun- 
tries could be more useful to one another than Great 
Britain and the United States; and it was therefore 
of great importance to both that their relations 
should have been thus amicably settled. He desired 
the house to observe that there were many pre- 
cedents of thanks voted by the house for civil ser- 
vices, and those precedents he shortly enumerat- 
ed. 

After some remarks from Dr. Bowring, sir Charles 
Napier, Mr. B. Escott, and sir Howard Douglas— 


rous attack of Lord Palmerston was the moving 
cause of securing to Lord Ashburton the unpreceden- 
ted honor of such a vote. Mr. Macaulay had con- 
tended that Lord Ashburton had cast a stain on Bri- 
tish diplomacy; yet to night it was admitted that the 
treaty was not so bad a one after all, and the only 
objection taken was to the unprecedented nature of 
the motion. There never had been a treaty conclud- 
ed in the face of greater difficulties, or which had 
more effectually removed the chances of a disas- 
trous war between two countries, every blow of 
which would recoil on both. In a few months Lord 
Ashburton had concluded the settlement of a dispute 
which Lord Palmerston for several years had stic- 
cessfully protracted; even the Madawaska settle- 
ment, about which so much was now said, was one 
of the objects which the noble lord, when in office, 
had vainly offered, in order to induce the U. States 
to accept the award of the king of the Netherlands. 
Lord Ashburton had entered on his task after the 
question had been embroiled by the management of 
Lord Palmerston, and after separate states were 
committing themselves on the subject by strong re- 
solutions to support the claims of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and in six months he brought it to a con- 
clusion. Nor had the noble lord or the government 
compromised the question of the right of search, 
though Lord Aberdeen did not imitate the superci- 
lious style of Lord Palmerston, in addressing a peo- 
ple at once strong and sensitive, and on a subject of 
peculiar delicacy. The United States did not recog- 
nise the right of search, but they agreed that it 
might be exercised under certain conditions of re- 
medy for injury. The very convention on this sub- 
ject in the Ashburton treaty was similar to a propo- 
sition made by Lord Palmerston in 1839, yet he now 
turned round and said that it was a step in the wrong 
direction! The case of McLeod, which the present 
government, on entering office, had found to be so 
imminent and dangerous, had been successfully set- 
tled, and its recurrence provided against. Lord 
Ashburton had, in fact, obtained a better military 
boundary than under the award of the king of the 
Netherlands; he had procured the enactment of a 
law which would prevent the recurrence of irritat- 
ing questions, and he made no concession dishonora- 
ble or disadvantageous to the country. He trusted, 
therefore, that the house would mark its sense of his 
high merits, and of the party attack which had been 
made on him, by supporting the motion of Mr. 
Hume. 

Lord John Russell was surprised that the govern- 
ment never thought of coming to the rescue of Lord 
Ashburton’s reputation and honor until a gentleman 
came to their aid who was so little disposed to uphold 
the honor of this country that he was the correspon- 
dent of one of the chief rebels in the Canadian insur- 
rection. The precedents adduced by Mr. Hume for 
his motion were not very apposite; and it would ap- 
pear as if the speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Macaulay, on the former discussion on this subject, 
had produced so powerful an effect that they could 
only be met by resolutions, passed without precedent 
by both houses of parliament. The right of search, 
asserted by this country and denied by America, had 
not been settled by the Ashburton treaty—the very 
convention on the subject of repressing the slave 
trade, which that treaty contained, had already been 
the cause of producing an excitement in France 
which it required all the prudence of M. Guizot to 
allay. Without going into all the complicated de- 
tails of the boundary question, he declared his con- 
viction that the tone adopted in the negotiations was 
not only calculated to lower us in the estimation of 
the world, but had ‘actually done so, and had pro- 
duced the impression that our claims had only to be 
resisted in order to compel concessions. An ultima- 
tum had been proposed and abandoned by Lord Ash- 
burton, who had claimed the Madawaska settlement, 
and had resigned it, as well as the definite proposi- 
tion of a river boundary, at the bidding of Mr, 
Webster, in a.manner not calculated to sustain the 
honor of this country. Lord Ashburton was not un- 
like Moses in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” whose suc- 
cessful bargain ended in a case of shagreen specta- 





cles. One of the first results in America of the 
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treaty of Washington was the passing of a bill to 
seize the Oregon territory—a plain effect of the want 
of upholding the dignity of Britain. He was not 
disposed to censure with severity the expression of 
Lord Ashburton, in terming Boston the “cradle of 
American liberty.” He rather rejoiced that the Ame- 
ricans appreciated the noble struggles of their fore- 
fathers; but while he wished to see the bonds strength- 
ened between the two countries, he did not think the 
treaty had done so. 


Sir R. Peel censured the conduct of Lords Pal- 
merston and Russe}l, and their friends, in endeavor- 
ing to ruin the character of Lord Ashburton, who, 
actuated by the purest motives, had undertaken this 
difficult negotiation. Mr. Hume’s support had not 
always been so indifferent to the late government.— 
Was it creditable to public men to pursue the course 
which had been followed by the noble lord? The 
government was taunted with violating precedent by 
adopting the motion; but when Mr. Canning’s policy 
with respect ‘to Spain was questioned, he refused, 
contrary to his original intention, to permit the mo- 
tion to be withdrawn without a definite expression 
of the opinion of the house. The question was not, 
on the present occasion, about the giving up of a 
Madawaska settlement, or of a particular boundary; 
it was one involving peace and war, on an irritating 
dispute which, in yw of negotiation, had lasted for 
half a century. As to the right of search, Lord 
Palmerston had authorised the capture of American 
vessels, which had produced so much excitement in 
the. United States, and had rendered the question a 
dificult one; and the convention in the treaty secured 
for five years the co-operation of a joint squadron 
on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
slave trade. He believed that the Oregon dispute 
would be settled ere long, as well as that of the right 
of search; and, notwithstanding the efforts of indi- 
viduals to excite animosities, he was satisfied that the 
treaty of Washington would lead to relations of ami- 
ty and good will between thetwocountries. Hecal- 
led on the house, therefore, viewing the difficulties 
which Lord Ashburton had successfully overcome, to 
depart from ordinary precedent in passing the vote 
of thanks to the noble lord. 

Lord Palmerston remarked that the argument used 
by Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of the former 
debate on this subject, was that if a vote of censure 
were moved, he would meet it with one of approba- 
tion. No vote of censure had been moved; yet the 
unprecedented course was adopted of proposing a 
vote of thanks. He had shown that the treaty in- 
volved a surrender of our rights, and was not ad- 
vantageous to this country, but he would not now 
repeathis arguments. ‘The present government were 
rather partial to following the example of the late 
one,; but in doing so they frequently did not see 
the principle on which they had proceeded, and 
therefore imitated them wrongly. The late govern- 
ment had proposed a conventional line for the set- 
tlement of the disputed boundary, .and it would have 
been well if it had been adopted as the basis of the 
treaty. He disclaimed all intention of insulting the 
American flag by using the phrase “a bit of bunt- 
ing,’ which had reference not to the flag of the 
Union, but to piratical and fraudulent attempts to 
sail under it; and he explained the circumstances 
under which suspected American vessels had been 
captured on the coast of Africa by our cruisers. It 
had been effected through a voluntary arrangement 
between the naval officers of both countries, but, 
being disallowed by the American government, was 
immediately stopped by his orders. But the con- 
vention in the treaty of Washington, for joint co- 
operation between the squadrons of the two coun- 
tries, would not prove effectual for checking the 
slave trade, The government had not stood up very 
manfully for their negotiator, in leaving him to the 
attentions of Mr. Hume; the principle on which he 
had proceeded, of concession for the sake of peace, 
had been repudiated by so great a lover of peace as 
Mr. Fox. Even admitting that the treaty of Wash- 
ington was advantageous to the country, it remained 
to be shown that the merit was due to the negotiator, 
and there was no precedent for a vote of thanks to a 
diplomatist, which would lower the characters of the 
house, by dragging a majority through the dirt, in ap- 
probation of an unwise and disadvantageous treaty. 

Mr. Hume said a few words in reply. He did not 
think that.any proceedings of his would have sostir- 
red up the noble iords; and the spirit. now evinced 
convinced him that, had they been in office, we should 
have been embroiled with America. 

Lord Palmerston concluded the debate in a speech 
of some length, &c. Also assailed the proposition 
for a vote of thanks as contrary to all precedent, 
even to that.set. by ministers themselves in the case 
of Sir. Henry Pottinger, to whom a vote of thanks 
had been refused on the ground that he waa a civil 
functionary, &c. 


On a division, the motion was carried by 238 against 


96. 

FRANCE, 
The Moniteur publishes the return of the imports 
of merchandise into France during the month of 
March last, the duties on which produced 12,157,371f. 
The Havre theatre was destroyed by fire on Fri- 
day night, the 28th ult. when Mr. Fortier, the mana- 


ger, who resides in apartments attached to the thea- 
tre, lost his life. 


MAssacRE OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE Marquesas 
IsLaNDs AND sure. We regret to state, that very 
melancholy intelligence has just been brought to this 
country from the new French settlement in the Paci- 
fic by a merchant vessel, the Sarah Ann schooner, 
which left Otaheite on the 23d of October. 

It appears that the French governor of the Mar- 
quesas, with fourteen attendants, had been on a visit 
to the native king, Nicahevar, where they had been 
hospitably entertained, and suspecting no, danger, 
they left his residence to return to the French station, 
without probably taking proper precaution against 
the treachery of the natives. They were attacked 
on the way, and the governor and fourteen persons 
were killed. This unfortunate event proves the un- 
friendly disposition of the natives; but what. will it 
avail them! The French government will instantly 
send ont a sufficient force to crush all opposition. 

[Liverpool Albion. 
GERMANY. 

Frankrort, April 21. Notwithstanding all the as- 
sertions of the Rhenish journals, the accession of Ha- 
nover to the Customs Union will not soon take place; 
but, on the contrary, we may affirm that all steps to 
bring it about have been suspended. On the other 
hand, we can positively state that an union of all the 
German states, with a view to a common code of 
maritime law, and for the introduction of a flag, is in 
contemplation, and that Austria and Prussia both 
take an equal interest in such an union. 


CoLonization. The Koln Zeitung lately published 
a correspondence from Mentz, from which it appear- 
ed that persons of rank in Germany had joined toge- 
ther in the purchase of some extensive tracts of land 
in Texas, destined as settlements for German emi- 
grants. This proves to be correct. Twenty-four 
princes and other persons of high rank, among whom 
are the duke of Nassau and the prince of Linange, 
have commenced the execution of this grand scheme. 
The two agents who concluded the purchase of ter- 
ritory are already on their way back to Europe.— 
Should this first experiment prove successful, the 
plan will speedily receive a greater extension. 

The German papers give an account of an extra- 
ordinary extension of the cold water system in the 
person of a young woman of 23 years of age, who, 
for eleven years, has subsisted entirely on cold spring 
water! A committee of physicians has been formed 
to investigate the case, which has attracted a great 
deal of attention in Munich, where the girl is residing. 

The estate of Bronte, granted to Lord Nelson by 
the king of Naples, is now a subject of litigation in 
the court of chancery. The case involves questions 
in civil, Sicilian, and municipal law, such as never 
occurred in any previous case. The estate includes 
a part of Mount Etna. 

SPAIN. 

No progess appears to be made inthe formation 
of a new cabinet, and so faras we can judge from 
appearances, the popularity of Espartero is decided- 
ly on the wane. 

The latest news from Madrid is to April 24th. 
There had still been no change of ministry, and the 
president of the chamber of deputies was not yet 
chosen, the house being still engaged in the verifica- 
tion of the election returns. 

In the British house of commons on the 3d instant 
in reply to Mr. Borthwick, sir R. Peel stated that 
there was no intention on the part of either England 
or France to place unnecessary restraint on Don 
Carlos; but, at the same time, they thought that an 
unqualified liberation of the prince would interfere 
with the tranquility of Spain. 

GREECE. 

We see it stated in a letter from Athens, that King 
Otho threatens to abdicate his throne, unless the most 
potent sovereigns of Europe who placed him where 
he is, shall lend him more money. 

PERSIA. 

At the last accounts from Bagdad, serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of another collision be- 
tween the Persian and Turkish troops. The latter 
were concentrated at Bagdad, thirty thousand strong 
and there was about an equal force at Erzerum. The 
pasha at Bagdad has received orders to occupy, at all 
hazards, the former positions on the frontiers of Persia. 

TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 





: — a 
interesting state papers. The correspondence ex. 
hibits the designs of Russia on Turkey in a more undis- 
guised point of view, and ina more unequivocal and ay. 


dacious language, than any previous manifestation. 


An extraordinary express from Paris, under date 
of a 7 states that ‘The affairs of Servia are ar. 
ranged. The Divan has conceded all the demands 
of Russia. Prince Georgewitch is to abdicate, his 
councillors and Kiamil to quit Servia, and a new 
election to take place, probably in favor of Prince Mj. 
losch.” ‘An attempt was made at Milan to assas. 
sinate the viceroy, which failed.” 

CIRCASSIA. 

The rumor, heretofore given, that Russia was pre. 
paring a great expedition against Circassia, is con. 
firmed by farther accounts. The emperor, it is saiq 
is determined not to protract this useless war much 
longer; and if the powerful expedition now on foot 
does not prove successful, he will acknowledge the 
right of the hardy mountaineers to govern themselves, 
A strict blockade is to be enforced along the Black 
sea, and the whole Russian army along the frontiers 
of Poland, and a large portion of the garrisons, arg 
to be drawn into the expedition. 

CHINA. 

Thirteen days later from Canton. By the ship Ann 
McKim, Captain Vasmar, in the short passage of 95 
days from Macao dates to the 15th of February, are 
received at New York. 

Thus far Sir Henry Pottinger has been unsuccess{y| 
in his attempt to negotiate a commercial treaty, and had 
returned to Macao from Hong Kong on the 4th Feb, 


The Hong Kong Press of the 11th, says: ‘Accounts 
from Canton represent business there as exclusively 
dull; in fact it had not fairly commenced since the 
new year’s holidays. No sales of imports could be 
made, and about 450 chops of teas remained unsold, 
There seems no likelihood of any change in duties 
taking place this season.” 

It was reported, and the Press believes on good 
authority, that a very numerous deputation of the 
people of Canton and its vicinity, waited on the im- 
perial commissioner Elepoo, to urge him to expel the 
English from Canton altogether. The deputation, con- 
sisting chiefly of respectable people and men of in- 
fluence, is said to have met with a kind reception from 
the imperial commissioner. 


Sir Henry Pottinger had written a letter to the 
British merchants, requesting information to aid him 
in adjusting the new tariff. In reply, the merchants 
say, that the-abolition of the Consoo charges must be 
effected, and state ‘‘that Consoo charges to an extent 
nearly sufficient in a single season to pay the balance 
actually due the British government, still continue to 
be levied by the Hong merchants, according to former 
practice, and that the existing regulations of the port 
of Canton precludes our carrying on business except 
with that body.” 

They also enquire whether, in the event of new 
debts being incurred by the Hong merchants to the 
foreigners, it is understood that the government still 
continues to guarantee the payment in case of need, 
and whether such responsibility will continue in force 
until the new system of trade be declared to be in force. 


To this Sir Henry Pottinger replied: ‘3 have hi- 
therto considered that by the payment of £3,000,000 
the government of China absolves itself from all 
pews and prospective responsibility as to insolvent or 

ankrupt Hongs, and that any balance due by those 
Hongs which shall continue solvent to the end of the 

resent system will have, in the event of disputes, to 
be recovered by the usual legal process, through the 
medium of her majesty’s consul at Canton. ‘“Ican- 
not at all consider that the Consoo charges are solely 
levied to meet such claims, but I admit that there is 
a good deal to be said on both sides of the question, 
and I shall now bring the matter to the special no- 
tice of the imperial commissioner, and also submit 
it for the consideration and commands of her ma- 
jesty’s government. In the meantime, it is, I feel, al- 
most superfluous forme torecommend that nosort 
of increased or prospective speculations, likely to cause 
balances, should be entered into at this moment.” 


This looks very little like a peaceful and satisfac- 
tory termination of a treaty. 

The American merchant ships Lintin and Lema, 
belonging to the American firm of Messrs. Russell 
& Co., have both been recently sold to the Provin- 
cial Authorities of Canton. They are to be armed 
and manned and added to the Chinese navy. 

[Hong Kong Gazeite. 

The French sloop of war Favorite, Captain Page, 
has returned from Whampoa. The Canton author!- 
ties have expressed their utmost anxiety to give 
| every satisfaction for the attack made upon Captain 
| Cecille and his party on the Lappa. Four men have 





The autograph correspondence between the Em-| beer taken and sent to the Casa Bianca authorities, 
peror Nicholas and the sultan, on the affairs of Ser-| to be tried. If found guilty, the punishment 1s = “ 
via, which has just come to hand, is made up of two’ flicted on the spot where the offence was committed. 
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Passages from Hongkong to Chusan were made in 
the winter months in comparatively short time, by 
rvessels, instead of beating up the Straits of Formosa, 
going up eastward of that Island. The schr. Lynx 
made the passage in 13, and the Wanderer 14 days. 
Other vessels beating up the straits have been four 
times that period. 

Piracy has greatly increased, and to such an extent, 
that Sir Henry Pottinger offers to co-operate with 
the Chinese authorities to suppress it, and as British 
ships of war, or vessels rigged in the European style 


‘are sure to alarm the pirate boats and enable them 


to escape, he is willing to purchase and fit out ves- 
sels of the build and rig of China, the moment a 
plan of proceeding is fixed upon, and hopes, that even 
the most desperate characters would not long venture 
to show themselves against the combined efforts of 
the two governments. 

Deliveries of cotton in Canton from Ist to 31st and 
stock on 3lst January. 








Deliveries. Stock. 

Bombay, bales 12,978 75,108 
Bengal, ‘‘ 84 12,134 
Madras, ‘“* 6,848 21,872 
Total bales, 19,910 109,114 


Accounts from Manilla to January 22d, state that 
on the day previous, a portion of the 3d battalion of 
the line quartered in Malate mutinied, and attempt- 
ed to get possession of the fort of Santiago. They 
were, however, successfully resisted and finally put 
down by the faithful portion of the troops, several 
being killed on both sides. Two captains and two 
lieutenants were killed by the mutineers—one cap- 
tain and one lieutenant wounded. A number of the 
mutineers were killed by the explosion of the pow- 


der magazine. 
TEXAS. 


The Houstonian of the 5th instant contains a mes- 
sage from President Houston to the senate, under 
date of the 14th December, which has not before 
been published, of which the following passages only 
have reached us through the New Orleans Bee, into 
which paper they are copied because of their bearing 
upon the civil war waging between the government 
of Mexico and the province of Yucatan: 

“In the fact of these circumstances, for Texas to 
render aid and support toa rebellious portion of Mex- 
ico, was well calculated to produce feelings of the 
most hostile character on the part of that country 
towards Texas. It was setting at naught every pro- 
fession which had been made, and pretermitting eve- 
ry hope which might have been entertained of ad- 
justing our affairs with Mexico. 

“Our connexion with Yucatan stands without an 
example on record. She had not declared her inde- 
pendence; she was a portion of the Mexican Repub- 
lic: and held herself as such, dependent upon the con- 
tingencies of treaties. But had she declared her in- 
dependence, it would have been unwise, impertinent, 
and indelicate in Texas,tohave thrust herself forward 
and been first to recognise the independence of the 
new community, in anticipation of the views and dis- 
positions of the most powerful and best governments 
in Christendom. 

“The executive of Texas has not, nor had he ever, 
any right under the constitution to form treaties of 
alliance with any other government, or to attempt to 
carry them into execution without the sanction of 
the senate. In the case of Yucatan, that body had 
given no expression in relation to such an alliance. 
Our navy was hundreds of miles detached from the 

protection of our coast, subsidized to a revolutiona- 
ry portion of Mexico, and placed at their disposition 
and after having been thus employed for months, re- 
turned destitute to our shores, not having been paid 
the amount contracted for, and without adding re- 
nown to our navy, or reaping glory or advantage for 
the country. Since that time all the means and ef- 
forts of this government have not been able to get 
the navy again at sea. 

“The whole transaction was not of this govern- 
ment; but was that of the individual placed atits head, 
‘without having authority either under the constitu- 
tion or law; and whatever is done without authority, 
is of course violative of that Jaw from which the 
authority is assumed to be derived. 

“The executive canhot but remark to your honor- 
able body, that had he, under all the circumstances 
attendant upon thisalliance with Yucatan, continued 
the correspondence, he would have been acting in 
bad faith to the people of Texas; he ddes not wish 
to soil his skirts with the crime of treason; and were 
he to adhere to the enemies of the republic and ren- 
der tc them aid and support, he would bring himself 
within the definition of treason under the constitu- 
tion. He regards any aid rendered to Yucatan as 
ultimately serviceable to Mexico: assured as he is, 
that though the flickerings of a revolutionary spirit 
wendered to the malcontents a momentary gleam of 





hope, eventually they will be re-united to Mexico, 
and he will not be surprised if their adhesion had 
been tendered before the present moment. 


“SAM. HOUSTON.” 
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COMMISSIONER TO CHINA. Thehon.Caleb 
Cushing, commissioner to China, arrived here yester- 
day from Baltimore, and visited, about meridian, the 
United States ships Brandywine and St. Louis, now 
lying at the anchorage off the Naval Hospital, and 

estined for the Chinese seas, where he was received 
with the usual honors and salutes. Mr. Cushing, we 
learn, does not go out in the Brandywine, but some 
of his effects will be taken out in her. 
[Norfolk Beacon, May 20. 


FLAG STAFF FOR THE CHINESE MISSION. 
The Norfolk Beacon says: ‘‘We were shown yester- 
day the flag staff for this mission, which is to be 
carried out in the Brandywine. The main staff is 82, 
the topmast 51, the circular frame 20 feet in diame- 
ter, and the circular top is 16 feet in diameter. The 
staff has a beautiful telegraph with the letters N. E. 
W. S. in gilt on it, surmounted by a gilded copper 
globe, with a gilt arrow for the vane. The copper 
work was manufactured by Mr. Wm. D. Roberts, 
jr. of this borough. There is a complete sect of rig- 
ging attached. The whole was constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Francis Decordy, formerly of New 


York, but for the last eighteen months a resident of 


this borough.” 


TREASURY NOTES DISHONORED. The U. 
States Gazette of the 23d, says: ‘In looking over 
some treasury notes, a few days since, we saw some 
with the name of R. S. Graves upon them. This 
is the absconding treasurer of Mississippi. He was 
authorised by the state to receive $10,000 from the 
government, but he contrived to get $144,214. Since 
his escape, about $92,600 have been reclaimed by 
the state. A question now is made, whether the 
state, or the United States, are accountable for the 
enlarged reception of the honest treasurer. Mr. Spen- 
cer thinks that the government is not accountable. — 
The governor of the state thinks Mississippi not ac- 
countable. 

The notes are fairly issued, and are payable to R. 
S. Graves, individually, and not as state treasurer.— 
There is a disposition somewhere to repudiate; and 
Mississippi, we understand, will call on the United 
States for the whole amount of the two per cent. 
fund paid to Graves, less the $10,000 which he was 
authorized to receive. 

The Pennsylvanian of the 24th says: “It is said 
that the amount of repudiated treasury notes in the 
hands of innocent parties is $130,000. 


SEIZURE OF AN AMERICAN FISHING 
VESSEL. The Newburyport Herald states, that 
the schooner Washington of Newburyport has been 
seized by the English, and carried into Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, under a new regulation, which instead 
of prohibiting fishing within three miles of the Bris- 
tol shore, as heretofore, draws a line three miles be- 
yond the headlands, and this seizure has been made 
for fishing within such a line! If this be allowed, 
the next step will be to designate Cape Sable and 
Newfoundland as headlands and exclude Americans 
from all within. The subject requires the attention 
of our government. The three miles interdiction 
is intended merely to protect shore fisheries. Let us 
have no “close seas” on the American coast. 


WESTERN FRONTIER. Passengers who ar- 
rived at St. Louis on the 11th instant in the steamer 
Weston, from Independence, report that the main body 
of the Santa Fe Traders were approaching Inde- 
pendence at the time the boat left, and that some few 
of the party had already arrived there. The Caravan 
is represented to consist of one hundred and eighty 
men, who have with them forty-two wagons, twelve 
hundred mules and about a quarter million of dollars 
in builion and coin. 

Some of the goods of Charvis have been recovered, 
but his body has not been found. Six more of the 
persons who were concerned in his robbery and 
murder have been arrested and brought to St. Louis, 
where they were committed to jail to await their 
trial. Their namesare: Wm. Mason, Thos. Towsan, 
Dr. Prefontaine,; Wm. Harris, 8. S. Berry, N. H. 
Morton. 

The St. Louis Republican thinks that the marau- 
ders will find but little opportunity to intercept the 
trading party who are about to leave Independence 
for Santa Fe, as'a detachment of Mexican soldiers, 
to give them safe conduct, have arrived at the forks 
of the Arkansas river, to which place the traders are 





to be escorted by a detachment of United States 
troops. 

Sir William Drummond Stewart’s party had reach- 
ed Madame Chouteau’s Landing, below Westport, 
in good health, where they encamped, to await the 
arrival of another party from St. Louis. Inthe mean 
time they were making all necessary preparations 
for their long march. 


LAND HO! The great cotton manufactories of 
Lowell, and other parts of New England, have sold 
out their heavy stocks, slick and clean, and are now 
working on contracts: A gentleman who was in Bos- 
ton on Tuesday, was unable to buy a bale of sheet- 
ing of the make of éither of several factories, whose 
goods have heretofore been lying piled up. The 
goods have recently paid well, wherever they have 
been shipped, exciting a demand that has swept the 
market. A comparison of the cash price of the lower 
grades of cotton cloths at Boston and at Manchester, 
proves that prices are now from ten to twenty per 
cent. cheaper on this side than on the other; so that 
the Bostonians have actually made shipments to Li- 
verpool, with orders to pay the duty, whieh is but 
ten per cent., and forward the goods to Manchester 
for sale. [M: Y. Jour. of Com. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS were as- 
sembling at Fredericton, and intend to clear out 
again the due north line run by the commissioners in 
1818, from the monument to the river St. John, about 
three miles above the Grand Falls, and to erect per- 
manent monuments along its course. Meantime, the 
survey of the St. John, above the point where the 
due north line intersects it, will be carried by Captain 
Broughton and Mr. J. D. Featherstonaugh, as sur- 
veyors, and Capt. Robinson and Lieut. Ripon as as- 
tronomers, on the partof England, with such officers 
as may be appointed to act on behalf of the U. States. 


Six chosen men of the sappers and miners accompany 
the surveyors. 





PUBLIC SALE OF LANDS IN MICHIGAN. 
The commissioner of the*Land Office, Michigan, ad- 
vertises that a sale of valuable state lands takes place 
at Marshall on the Ist of July next. These lands, 
embracing 56 townships, are situated in 14 different 
counties; all of superior fertility and promising im- 
portance, and some of them among the most popu- 
lous and prosperous in the state; affording a great 
range for selection and combining every variety of 
soil and timber. 


THENAVY. 

The U. 8. brig Somers, Lieut. Com’g. West, bound 
to Savannah, went to sea from Hampton Roads on 
Sunday. 

The naval court martial, sitting on board the U. S. 
ship Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, having disposed of the 
case of Midshipman Crocker, commenced the trial 
of Lieut. Ring on Saturday. Midshipman Laurens 
was examined, after which the court adjourned. 

We learn from the Army and Navy Chronicle that 
a board will convene at the city of New York, on 
the Ist of July, for the purpose of examining the as- 
sistant surgeons who may be ordered to eppear before 
it, and such applicants for appointment in the medi- 
eal staff of the army as may be invited to. attend. 
The board will consist of Surgeons Thomas G. Mo- 
wer, Henry A. Stinnecke, Charles S. Tripler, and 
Assistant Surgeon J. J.B. Wright as Supernumerary 
and Recorder. 

The same journal states that a board of Naval 
Constructors, would assemble in Washington on 
Thursday the 25th May, for the consideration of 
subjects connected with the building of vessels of 
war. The board will consist of Col. 8S. Humphreys, 
chief naval constructor, Messrs. F. Grice, J. Lenth- 
all, G. Rhodes, and C. D. Brodie. Apart. from: the 
well known talents and skill of. the members of this 
board, we anticipate the most beneficial results from 
their deliberations. 

Tue U. S. scuooner Grampvs, sailed from 
Charleston, S. C. on the 11th March last for Nor- 
folk, and has not since been: heard of. On the 13th 
there was a violent storm, diring which it is proba- 
ble she foundered. Lieut. A.C. Downes, brother of 
Commodore D. was her commander. Lieuts. Geo. 
M. McCreery, Wm. J. Swann; Hunn Gansevort; 
Jas. S. Thacher, purser; T.S. K. You, ' master, B. 
C. Convey, ass’t surgeon, midshipmen A. J. Lewis, 
E. N. Beadel, Geo. L. McKenney, eaptain’s clerk. 


THe Mackenzie casr. This is'a case (says the 
Philadelphia Chornicle) in which a commission was 
issued from the supreme court of the state of New 
York, to take the testimony of Captain Gywnn, and 
Commodore Read, of Philadelphia, who sat on the late 
court martial on Commander Mackenzie, in relation 
to the vote of the court martial. These gentlemen re- 
fused to testify, upon which the matter was brought 
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fore the court of common pleas, and a full argu- 
pe heard onit. On Saturday morning, Judge King 
delivered his opinion upon the matter, and stated, that 
the answers ought to be made, but that the case 
should lay over for one week, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the parties interested an opportunity to have the 
commission vacated, if, as it is alleged, the commis- 
swers to the letters interrogatory must be given. 
Resienations. A letter from New York says: 
Lieut. Homans, of the Independence, is understood to 
have again tendered his resignation, an it is hoped it 
will be accepted and save the government the ex- 
and the service the disgrace that must 


of a 
follow.” It is stated that Midshipman Shaw, also 
implicated, has tendered his resignation. The of- 
fenée with which these officers are charged, has not 
yet transpired. 
——— 
STATES OF THE UNION. 
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they have served to reform the incorrect results of 
Mr. Encke respecting this wandering star. 

According to the new calculations, it is now de- 
monstrated that the comet has not, as M. Planta- 
mour supposed, penetrated the atmosphere of the 
sun. It has, to be sure, approached very near that 
luminary, so near, that onthe 27th of February it 
was only five thousandths of the distance of the 
earth from the sun itself, but the rapidity of its 
course was at the same time so great that it was 
able to resist the powerful attraction of the sun and 
free the dangerous passage without being confound- 
ed and lost in this luminous body. The rapidity of 
its progress was not less than 10 leagyes a second, 
or seven times greater than that of our globe: 

This distance of the comet from the earth is about 
thirty-two millions of leagues, but by reason of the 
prodigious length of the tail, the astronomers have 


' asked whether we were not for a time envelopedgin 


this immense prolongation of comet matter. This 
would have been the case, M. Arago says, if the tail 
of the comet had been only double in width. It 





ILLINOIS. 

Conrerence at Nauvoo. The 
ly had the most interesting religious conference at 
Nauvoo city since their settlement. The Times and 
Seasons says, that the foundation of the Temple was 
crowded to excess with thousands of ‘‘Saints,” whose 
faces beamed with gladness, as they listened to the 
“prophet,” Joe Smith: even the walls were covered, 
and the grounds outside for some distance around the 


Temple. 


OREGON. 


The Iowa Reporter says: ‘There are some errors 
prevailing with the public and the press in relation 
to something connectec with this country, and 
with the matter of emigration to it. Some per- 
sons have an idea that its soil is exceedingly rich.— 
This is not according to the most credible represen- 
tations of it. It is stated to be, for the most part, 
only of moderate fertility. There are said to be some 
spots exceedingly productive, but there are some 
quite the reverse. The mineral formation and the 
vegetation of the county confirm this idea. The for- 
mation 1s primitive, by some called granitic, by others 
basaltic. Perhaps partly both. A granite soil has 
been known to be very fertile. A basaltic is, we 
think, more so. It is a fine country, too, which is 
generally not fertile. There is another error in re- 
jatiof to the disposition of the natives. Some of the 

apers represent that there is no danger from them. 
hey have generally been pacific, it is true, near the 
river, in their intercourse with ships going there for 
trade. But in one instance, if we mistake not, some 
years ago, though the time and particulars have es- 
caped us, they murdered a)l the persons belonging to 
a ship, perhaps Mr. Astor’s, a Mr. Thorn, the super- 
cargo, only living to tell the tale. The Crow Indians 
on the north and the Camanches on the south, toward 
Texas, have also at times molested travellers to that 
country. It will be well, therefore, for emigrants to 
o in large companies and well armed. The Black 
eet, too, a large and hostile band from the north, 
sometimes roam as far south as the Platte. 
nt for the company emigrating from Pittsburg re- 
commends that they rendezvous at Fort Leavenworth. 
This would be a good point of starting for a small 
company. But from increasing indications it is pro- 
bable there may be from ten to twenty thousand 
emigrants thither. In the event of so great a num- 
ber, it would be better to rendezvous at St. Louis, or 
some point east of it, as it would no doubt be found 
necessary and economical for them to purchase pro- 
visions to be sent round by sea, and to make ar- 
rangements therefor. Provisions could be purchas- 
ed and transported in that way at half the cost of 
single purchases and with a great relief to the tra- 
ve}, which, any how, will be very fatiguing and bur- 
densome.” 
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THE COMET. The following remarks upon the 
comet were made by M. Arago to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, April 2d: Mii 

M. Arago said, by way of justifying himself for 
his somewhat tardy discovery of the comet, that if 
it had been seen by amateurs before it was signaliz- 
ed at the Paris Observatory, it had no where been 
studied or observed with more care and exactness. 
It is asmall matter to see a cometa little sooner or 
later; the advantage of seeing it first and attaching 
one’s name to it, is a mere satisfaction of self-love; 
the main thing is to study its path, to observe it, and 
this has been done in a superior manner. ‘I'he cal- 
culations made by the astronomical pupils of the 
Paris Observatory, particularily those of Messrs. 
Lougier and Mauvais, are of such precision that 
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outreached in its length, the point occupied by the 


The Mormons recent-/ earth, but it was directed obliquely beside us with- 
| out touching us. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. George S. Curson, 
esq. has presented to the National Institute at Wash- 
ington, an antique idol or image purchased by that 
gentleman during his Jate visit to the city of Mexi- 
co. This piece of sculpture is about twenty inches 
high, and represents a figure in a sitting posture. It 
is of stone, and the chiselling is so well done, and 
the features so marked, that Mr. C. inclines to the 
opinion that it was intended as a likeness. Whether 

it is a relic of the Aztec or Toltec race, or of some 
| of the later nations who inhabited Anahuac at or a 
little while before the epoch of the invasion of the 
country by Cortez, he is unable tosay. Of its anti- 
quity, however, there can be no doubt. 

Dr. Edward Fussel, of Ohio, has presented to the 
institute thirty-five specimens of very interesting 
fossils (chiefly shells) found in Ohio. 

John Cassin, esq., of Philadelphia, has forwarded 
to the insitute forty-six specimens of shells found in 
Western Africa, and a number of curiosities obtain- 
ed from the natives. They are as follows: 

Kroomen’s provisions for a journey; doctor’s medi- 





fish, (genus Tetraodon;) lady’s dress of matting; 
king’s sceptre, made of an elephant’s tail; Gric-gric, 
or Gregory, a charm or amulet; skin of a large boa 
constrictor. 
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LETTERS FROM THE HON. W. C. JOHNSON 
TO COL. CHARLES CARROLL, OF MD. 


Lerrer I. 


Hall of representatives, Washington, 
Dec. 24, 1842. 
Dear sir: I embrace the best opportunity amidst 
my many engagements and duties to acknowledge 
the receiptof your last obliging letter, and to write 
you in reply somewhat at length. 

The mode I adopt is induced from the considera- 
tion of the many friendly and welcome letters which 
I daily receive on the subject—state relief—of a 
kindred character with yours, which time will not 
allow me to answer promptly and in detail, and from 
the erroneous statements of the proposition which I 
see continually published to the country. 

Iam much gratified to learn with what favor the 
proposition I submitted to congress at the last ses- 
sion is received by the farmers of all parties in your 
region of the state. I am pleased to learn they con- 
sider it in all its bearings upon themselves and the 
welfare and honor of the country. In my speeches 
and in all my conversations, I have, from the com- 
mencement of the subject to this moment, urged it 
as a great and vital measure, above all mere party, 
local, or personal considerations; and in that light [ 
shall continue to urge it. When Il submitted the sub- 
ject to congress at its last session, I used the fol- 
| lowing language, as reported in the Intelligencer at 
_ the time: 
| “ZT regard it [the measure of relief to the states] as 
high above and beyond, as broader and deeper than 
either of the great parties of the day. I started it 
as no party question, and wished it advocated as no 
party question; for it was a question as broad as the 
union, and as deep asthe enduring interest of the 
people, and as momentous as the honor of the 
states.” 





examination of the proposition, and who, perhaps, 





found it with unqualified assumption of state debts, 


Some of those who have made but a superficial ' 


have not read my audress to my constituents, con- | 


' eee 
for general circulation; and thus, from false Posi- 
tions, reason to conclusion, or rather leap to a hasty 


conclusion, against it. 


“I have proposed no measures of assumption. J 
have proposed no issue of a paper circulation. He 
who borrows bank paper has to pay interest for its 
use, whilst it yields him no profit but in the purpose 
to which he may apply it. I propose that the ge- 
neral government shall advance its credit for a pe- 
riod of time inthe form of government stock, bear- 
ing a low rate of interest, to be divided upon an 
equitable basis among all the states, territories, and 
the District of Columbia; that the indebted states 
shall apply their portion to the liquidation of all or 
part of their debts, as they may agree with their 
creditors; and that the states not indebted can be 
credited with their amount on the books of the trea. 
sury, and receive their regular interest on the same 
and their portion of the principal when the capital 
shall be gradually. paid; and that the faith of the g0~ 
vernment generai’y shall be pledged, and the entire 
public domain, worth ten times the amount, shall be 
specifically pledged, for the payment of the interest 
and principal of the entire amount. 


I have proposed that a portion of the bonds shall 
be in denominations froma thousand dollars down to 
one hundred—not that they shall be made a circu- 
lating currency, but that those who now lock y 
gold and silver in limited amounts may find it to their 
interest to purchase a government bond ofa holder, 
and thus unlock hoarded gold and silver, and Jock y 
in its stead a bond that will have as firm a value ag 
gold and silver, and will yield the possessor interest 
every six months—that guardians and trustees may 
have itin their power to invest funds in a stock 
which will run for years, and never depreciate in va- 
lue, and will secure to widows and orphans a sure 
revenue from stable stocks. And in the bill which I 
submitted at the last session, which is on the jour- 
nal of the 16th of August, is the following section: 


“Sec. 33. That, for the more convenient payment 
of interest, and to secure and make uniform the 
manner and mode of transfer or exthange of said 
stocks, congress may designate or establish agencies 
or commissions in various parts of the union, for 
the convenience and security of the stockholders 
and the government.” 

Although Iam no candidate for popular favor of 
any kind, and although I am convinced that my opi- 
nions on side questions can neither advance nor re- 
tard a question which has its strength alone in its 
own intrinsic merits, yet to disarm even that casuis- 
try which makes it a business if not a duty to op- 
pose every thing thatis good and that offers relief to 
a suffering people, upon the ground of tender scru- 
ples, and which has as widely misconceived my 
views upon currency as it has the character of the 
measure of relief to the states which I have pro- 
posed, I will, in a few words, give my views on this 
collateral if not wholly extraneous subject. 


I am and ever have been in favor of a mixed cur- 
rency of metal and convertible paper; but that no 
institution shall, under any circumstances, issuea 
note for circulation that it connot redeem, upon pre- 
sentation, with gold and silver. When an institu- 
tion suspends specie payments, it should at the same 
instant suspend all business, except to pay and re- 
ceive its debts. 

I am opposed to the government issuing or autho- 
rizing the issue of a paper currency for circulation, 
which could not be always converted into specie; 
and hence I have never voted for the issue of trea- 
sury notes during the existence, in whole or in part, 
of the four administrations that have existed since I 
have been in congress, because it was an inconverti- 
ble paper of circulation. 

The influence of the measure, however, upon the 
currency, would be instantaneous and salutary, by 
restorng confidence and retaining a large amount 
of the metallic basis in the country. 


Is gold and silver to be the only national, as it is 
the constitutional currency of the country? Then it 
is important to arrest, in great degree, the constant 
flow to Europe which goes to pay state bonds bear- 
ing six per cent. interest. This cannot be done by 
the legislatures of the indebted states nor by the 
twenty-six states; itcan be done by their and the 

eople’s agent—the congress of tie United States. 
s not this result important? If you arrest the flow 
of but $3,000,000, you would keep an amount that 
would payin rapid circulation among the people 
100,000,000 of individual debts in a month, per- 
aps a week. 

sa mixed currency desirable, upon the basis of 
Mr, Gallatin’s opinion that three paper dollars may 
be issued for one of specie: then it is important to 
arrest the escape of gold and silver to prevent an in- 
flated and unsound paper currency. For every mil- 
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should be abstracted at the same time from circula- 
tion, or explosions and suspensions will be continual- 
ly recurring, and the mixed currency will not bear 
its just proportion. Or can two millions only be 
safely issued for one in specie: in the same propor- 
tion should the paper be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, or the structure will stand on the cone, and the 
first and every strong wind of commercial vacilla- 
tion or failure of crops will overthrow, with a crash, 
the inverted pyramid. State legislation cannot alone 
arrest the escape of specie, because it cannot reach 
the evil; it is too wide, too deep-rooted. It must be 
national. 

Money raised by direct taxation to pay state bonds 
js not spent among the people who pay the taxes, as is 
the case with money raised by taxation to pay for civil 
expenses or county improvements. But it is sent to 
Europe to pay interest-on state bonds held there; and 
hence the greatest evil of the existing system of tax- 
ation by the states. 


The amount of interest must be diminished, and 
must be paid to relieve the people, either wholly or 
jn part from the customs or the public lands. Asa 
measure of finance it is indispensable for the well- 
being and prosperity of the nation. 

The drain of specie or specie funds now amounts 
to about $12,000,000 to pay interest abroad. Thus 
there is a perpetual annual drain of about one-fifth 
of the entire specie of the nation. And whether it 
is sent from Maryland, Pennsylvania, or Louisiana, 
the effect is equally felt in Maine, Missouri, and 
Georgia; for it matters not at which extreme or at 
how many points the vital fluid is drawn, every part 
of the body politic becomes in an equal degree ex- 

hausted. But by transforming the state debts, which 
will average six per cent. interest, into government 
stocks at three or four per cent. interest, payable at 
the treasury, the bonds or a large portion of them 
would at once be sent to this country to be exchang- 
ed on the books of the national treasury for govern- 
ment bonds of diminished interest, and also that the 
holders could receive the interest made payable at 
the treasury. This exchange of state for four per 
cent. government bonds would operate a saving of 
specie to the nation of $4,000,000, and if a three per 
cent. stock could be exchanged, as I doubt not it 
could be, it would effect a saving of $6,000,000 to 
the nation in diminished interest; and even the six 
millions which would be paid in interest to the gov- 
ernment bond-holders would not be sent abroad in 
specie funds, as $12,000,000 are or should be sent 
now, but would be exchanged for the productions of 
our Own country, and so the entire drain of twelve 
millions of specie would be arrested, or the greater por- 
tion of it, by a single measure of national policy, as 
simple as it would be efficacious. 

hen he who is in favor of relieving the people 
from direct taxation will support the measure, as 
will he who is for retaining the gold and silver in 
this country instead of sending it abroad; for no mea- 
sure less comprehensive and enlightened will effect 
these two great and all-important results. And any 
expedient short of it will tantalize without relieving 
the distresses of the people. 

The amount of interest thus saved to the nation 
would, if set apart as a sinking fund, very quickly 
liquidate the entire capital of the debt. 

Although I have not proposed a. measure for the 
assumption of the state debts upon the principle of 
the law of 1790, as has sometimes been asserted, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt on my mind that the 
general government has the power to assume the 
debts of the states whenever, in its judgment, the 
public interest shall require it, or the necessities of 
the states shall strongly demand its exercise. It is 
too manifest to be debated that congress has precise- 
ly the same power now, and can exert as enlarged a 
discretion in its exercise, as when it assumed the 
debts of the states in 1790. And pending the dis- 
Cussion of that question in congress, the power of 
the general government was well established. To 
assert that congress has no power to extend aid to 
states almost bankrupt, and to a people who are in 
the midst of ruin and distress, is not only to declare 
the government a failure, but to alienate from it the 
Tespect of the states and the cherished affections of 
the people. The states created the government as 
their agent, and the people adopted it because they 
thought that their individual interests would be ad- 
vanced and the general welfare promoted. The 
great and illustrious men who framed the constitu- 
tion, and first administered its vital and salutary 
principles over the states and the people, passed and 
Sanctioned the law which assumed the debts of the 
states, The principal and almost only hostility to 
the neeasure arose from the fact of the inequality of 
indebtedness, and that subsequent bond-holders, who 
had purchased outstanding state bonds and state is- 
Sues at great depreciation in value, were placed on 
equal terms with original holders. 





The legislature of South Carolina, instructed her 
representatives in congress, January 20, 1790, ‘‘to 
assume the public debt of this [that] state, and make pro- 
visions for the payment of the same;” and her repre- 
sentatives in the senate and the house voted unani- 
mously for the assumption law of 1790. 


When the house resolved itself into committee of 
the whole upon Mr. Hamilton’s report, which had 
been made under an order of the house, Mr. Smith, 
of South Carolina, who led in the debate, in order 
to test the sense of the house upon the various mea- 
sures recommended by the secretary of the treasury, 
submitted the following series of resolutions, which 
he advocated with great ability: 

Resolved, That congress ought not to adjourn un- 
til they have adopted such measures as will make an 
adequate provision for the public debt. 

Resolved, That in making such provision, no dis- 
crimination shall be made between the original hol- 
ders of the evidences and the assignees thereof. 

Resolved, That such of the debts of the individual 
states as have been incurred by them during the late 
war ought to be assumed by the general government, 
and like funds provided for them. 

Resolved, That the arrearages of interest on the 
continental and state debts ought to be funded, and 
consolidated with the principal. 

Resolved, That the interest to be paid thereon does 
not exceed per cent. per annum for the present. 


Mr. Madison proposed a resolution to include debts 
aid as well as outstanding against the states, as fol- 
ows: 

Resolved, That the amount of the debts actually 
paid by any state to its creditors since ——- day —— 
shall be credited and paid to such state, on the 
same terms as shall be provided in the case of indi- 
viduals. 

Upon the first vote on assumption, the question was 
lost in the house by a small vote; Mr. Jefferson de- 
scribes the consequence as follows: 

“The great and trying question, [assumption of 
state debts,] however, was lost in the house of re- 
presentatives. So high were the feuds excited by 
this subject that, on its rejection, business was sus- 
pended. Congress met and adjourned from day to day 
without doing any thing, the parties being too much 
out of temper to do business together.” 


Mr. Hamilton urged him to use his influence to 
secure a reconsideration of the subject and the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. Jefferson states that “I (Mr. J.) proposed to 
him, (Mr. Hamilton.) however, to dine with me (Mr. 
J.) the next day, and | would invite another friend or 
two, bring them into conference together, and | 
thought it impossible that reasonable men, consulting 
together coolly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices 
of opinion, to form a compromise.” 

Mr. White and Mr. Lee, of Virginia, were invit- 
ed, and at Mr. Jefferson’s table it was agreed that 
‘it would be better that the vote of rejection should 
be reconsidered; to effect which, some members 
should change their votes. But it was observed that 
this pill would be peculiarly bitter to southern states, 
and that some concomitant measures should be adopt- 
ed to sweeten it a little to them. There had before 
been het to fix the seat of government eith- 
er at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Potomac; 
and it was thought that by giving it to Philadelphia 
for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently alter- 
wards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some de- 
gree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac’ mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a revulsion 
of stomach almost conclusive) agreed to change their 
votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the other 
point. In doing this, the influence he had established 
over eastern members, with the agency of Robert 
Morris with those of the middle states, effected his 
side of the engagement; and so the assumption was 
passed, and twenty millions of stock divided among 
favored states. 


Such is the history of assumption, as given by Mr. 
Jefferson. And it is worthy of remark, to show Mr. 
Jetferson’s practical influence in securing the passage 
of that measure, that the only members from Virgi- 
nia who voted for that measure were those whom he 
influenced. 


lt was but a few days ago that, in mentioning this 
history to a senator, he informed me that in a con- 
versation which he had held with your grandsire, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, (who was in the sen- 
ate from Maryland in 1790, and voted for the bill,) 
he stated that the only time that he knew Gen. Wash- 
ington to wish to effect an arrangement was on the 
occasion alluded to, and that he was strongly impor- 
tuned by Gen. Washington to vote for the assump- 
tion bill. 

Of the fourteen senators who voted for the assump- 
tion law, nine had been members of the convention 








a 


that framed the constitution of the U. States; and of 
the twelve who voted against ‘it, but two had been 
members of that convention. 

What higher authority can be adduced in relation 
to the power of congress to do any acts of public use- 
fulness than is presented in support of the law of as- 
sumption of 1790? Gen. Washington who presided 
over the convention that framed the constitution, 
signed the bill. Mr. Madison, who took so command- 
ing a part in its formation and adoption as to be cal- 
led the father of the constitution, as Gen. Washing- 
ton has been called the father of his country, advo- 
cated the principle. 

Mr. Jefferson, whose fame is incorporated in our 
national independence, with his views, then of, the 
most rigid cast on constitutional construction, used 
his influence to resuscitate a rejected bill, and by his 
influence over the Virginia members placed on the statute 
book the law of 1790. 

Alexander Hamilton and Robert Morris, whose 
names stand without comparison as the ablest finan- 
ciers of this nation, the former recommended the 
law of 1790 as secretary of the treasury, and the lat- 
ter advocated and voted for itas U. States senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Elbridge Gerry, Roger Sherman, and Fisher Ames 
advocated it with great ability. 


Mr. Jefferson’s first impressions were against the 
propriety of adopting the law of 1790, because (as 
he writes) ‘‘this money, (the state debts at that time,) 
whether wisely or foolishly spent, was pretended to 
have been spent for general purposes, and ought there- 
fore to be paid from the general purse. But it was 
objected that nobody knew what these debts. were, 
what their amount, or what their proof. No matter; 
we will guess them to be twenty millions. But, of 
these twenty millions, we do not know how much 
should be reimbursed to one state, or how much to 
another.” 

South Carolina passed resolutions of instructions 
on the 20th of January in favor of assumption. The 
law was passed on the 4th of August, and on the 16th 
of December of the same year (1790) the legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed a long remonstrance against 
the law, objecting to many of its details, predicting 
an immensity of evils from it, declaring her own 
ability to pay her own debt, and that she had made 
provision for it; that in the debates upon the adop- 
tion of the constitution it was not maintained that the 
general government should assume the debts of the 
states; and concluded as follows: 

“But this injudicious act (the law of 1790) not 
only deserves the censure of the general assembly, 
because it is not warranted by the constitution of the 
United States, but because it is repugnant to an ex- 
press provision of that constitution. This provision 
is, ‘that all debts contracted and engagements enter- 
ed into before the adoption of the constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this con- 
stitution as under the confederation,’ which amounts 
to a constitutional ratification of the contracts respect- 
ing the state debts in the situation in which they exist- 
ed under the confederation; and, resorting to that 
standard, there can be no doubt that, in the present 
question, the rights of states, as contracting par- 
ties with the United States, must be considered as 
sacred.” 

These resolutions, directly in conflict with the ree 
solutions of South Carolina, and passed by legisla- 
tures which had but a short time before discussed 
fully all the features of the constitution upon its 
adoption, prove conclusively that there was no con- 
stitutional obligation on congress to assume these 
debts of the states. If there had been a constitu- 
tional obligation, there would have been no necessity 
for the instructions of any of the states for or against 
it. They were not valid against the constitutional 
government. By the eighth article of the confe- 
deracy all the charges of the war were to be “‘defray- 
ed out of a common treasury,” to be supplied by the 
several states, ‘tin proportion to the value of all the 
lands within each state granted to or surveyed for 
any person;” and by the fifth section of the ninth ar- 
ticle ‘‘a committee of the states” had the power dur- 
ing the recess of congress to levy quotas upon the 
states. The debts assumed for the states by the law 
of 1790 were not comprised in the first section of the 
sixth article of the constitution, which declares that 
“all debts contracted and engagements entered into 
before the adoption of this constitution shall be as 
valid against the United States under this constitu- 
tion as under the confederation.” If those state debts 
had been valid against the confederation, this clause 
would have assumed them, without the necessity of 
a law of congress, which is of inferior dignity to the 
constitution. i} ¢ 

In the able debate in congress on assumption in 
1790 Mr. Moore said: ‘‘I think the framers of the 
constitution contemplated the payment of the debts 
of the United States only; but from our assuming the 
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state debts they become the debts of the United 
States, and we are to pay them.” 

Mr. Stone said: “The state debts which are to pro- 

vide for ~ nor the eg of the United States, and 
ibly may never be.” 

Mn W hite or “The debt due by the states, and 

sot by congress.”—2d volume History of Congress. 

These facts and this history clearly prove that the 
assumption was not a matter of constitutional obli- 

tion, but of mere legislative discretion, wisely and 
iberally exercised, no doubt, under the general and 
discretionary powers given to congress in the con- 
stitution. The'constifution 1s the same now as then; 
congress is the same now as then; and it can exercise 
as wise, as enlarged, and as liberal a discretion now 
as then. And, in relation to the resolutions of Virgi- 
nia, I may state that they were passed after she had 
ceded her lands to the United States, and transferred 
with them much of her public obligation and debt, 
and had funded the revenue. But still she did not | 
in the least hesitate to avail herself of the benefit of 
the law of 1790, by which the United States paid 
$3,000,000 of her debt. 

Mr. Jefferson was convinced, as objectionable as 
was the Jaw, that still the public interest and the ge- 
neral welfare required its passage. To promote 
which he said to Mr. Hamilton, (as he states in the 
account which he wrote in 1818, and which T have 
quoted from the 4th volume of his writings,) ‘all 
partial and temporary evils should be yielded.-— 
And from the same volume of his writings I extract 
the following opinion, written in 1791, on what Mr. 
Jefferson calls the ‘general phrases” of the consti- 
tution, italicised by himself: 

“ “To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare 
of the United States;’ that is to say, ‘to lay taxes for 
the purpose of providing for the general welfare.’— 
For the laying of taxes is the power, and the general 
welfare the purpose for which the power is to be ex- 
ercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum, for 
any purpose they please, but only to pay the debts or pro- 
vide for the welfare of the union.” 

It has been stated that it was wise to assume the 
debts of the states in 1790, because those debts were 
contracted during war, and principally in defence of 
the states; but that the states should not be relieved 
now, because their debts were contracted in time of 
— although principally for objects of great pub- 

ic importance. And the distinction which is urged 
by some, that debts contracted by a state for defence 
during war, without the authority of congress, are 
different, in a national point of view, from debts 
contracted during peace—although in objects of xail- 
roads and canals, which supercede the necessity of 
either a large vo or navy, or extensive appropria- 
tions for forts and local fortifications, which develop 
such increased power in peace and give such rapid 
facilities in waras make the nation as wealthy in 
peace, as almost invulnerable in time of hostilities; 
whose very power, which these improvements de- 
velop, secures it alike from apprehension of insult or 
injury, and does most to perpetuate its peace, its hap- 

iness, and prosperity—is refined if not artificial. If 
jt is conceded that the nation is bound to pay the 
debts of any or every state contracted fordefence du- 
ring war, how much stronger 1s the reason, from that 
position, that the government should adopt means to 
pay the debts of a state, if those debts, by the ne- 
glect or folly of a state, may, by possibility, lead: to 
a collision which would involve the entire nation and 
ee the lives of every citizen. Justice, reason, and 

umanity plead as strongly in the one case as the 
other. 

I take the position that Mr. Jefferson took in rela- 

tion to the assumption of state debts in 1790. Not 
that congress is bound, under the constitution, to re- 
lieve the states from their indebtedness, but that, un- 
der the constitution, congress has the power to do so, 
and that there is a high political asd moral obliga- 
tion which requires its exercise when necessary for 
the public prosperity and the public honor. 
I do not maintain that the bond-holders of the 
states have a rightto make a demand upon the gene- 
ral government for payment of their claims against 
the states, (although the practice of our government 
makes a precedent to the contrary by the interven- 
tion of the government in behalf of the citizens.) 
but that the citizens of our own country who have to 
pay the bonds of the states, and whose property is 
mortgaged by their states, and who must be unneces- 
sarily oppressed, and whose prosperity must be re- 
tarded, if not wholly blighted, if they pay the heayy 
taxation which will alone discharge the interest and 
rincipal, and whose honor wil] be forever disgraced 
ifthey omit to pay their engagements and their debts, 
have not only a right, but it is aduty which they owe 
to themselves and to their children, to require the 
general government to use the vast resources at its 
eontrol for their benefit. And this they should do the 


the non-indebted states are secured from injustice 
and are abundantly protected by equal distribution 
of benefits, thus obviating the strong and almost only 
objection against the assumption law of 1790. 

This subject shall be resumed. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. Cuarves Carrou, 


Doughoregas Manor, Maryland. 


Lerrer II. 
Hall of Representatives, Washington, 
January 3, 1843. 

Dear sin: The general government has not only 
established the principle that it is competent to as- 
sume the debts of the states, but it has enlarged that 
principle by assuming individual debts—debts not con- 
tracted during war, not created for any national or 
even state purpose whatever. The general govern- 
ment paid in 1802, during Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, £600,000 to Great Britain for that purpose.— 
Many of the states had passed resolutions not only 
confiscating an immense quantity of private property 
owned by British subjects, but also a large amount of 
eommercial and individual debts contracted before 
the revolutionary war; and the state courts, obeying 
the enactments of their respective states, refused to 
to take cognizance and render judgment in favor of 
the foreign creditor, although many of the debtors 
were solvent and abundantly ably to pay. 

By the 4th article of the treaty of peace of 1783 with 
Great Britain—(extraets from the several treaties 
have been printed in my address)—it was stipulated 
that there should be no impediment in either country 
to the recovery of just debts which had been contract- 
ed by individuals, (before the war;) and the fifth arti- 
cle enjoined upon congress to recommend to the states 
to restore confiscated property. Some of the states 
complied with the terms of the treaty; others didnot. 
Virginia passed the following resolution: 


Resolution of the house of delegates of the state of Virginia, 
Saturday, November 17, 1787. 
‘Resolved, That all and every act or acts of assem- 
bly, now in force in this commonwealth, repugnant 
to the treaty of peace with Great Britain, or any arti- 
cles thereof, ought to be repealed; but the operation 
of this law shall be suspended until the executive shall 
be informed by congress that the other states in the 
union shall pass similar laws of repeal.” 
By the sixth article of the treaty of 1794 (after the 
present constitution was adopted) it is declared that 
in all cases where British creditors could not obtain 
compensation through the courts of law, *‘the United 
States will make full and complete compensation for 
the same to the said creditors.” 

Commissioners were appointed by both nations to 
ascertain the amount ofdebtsdue. These were debts 
owed principally by merchants and planters of the 
United States to merchants in England and Scotland, 
for merchandise. After several years of investigation, 
during which time England retained possession of 
Detroit, Fort Erie, Michilimackinac, and other 
places, the government decided, by the instructions 
of the president, (Mr. Jefferson,) to conclude a trea- 
ty, which was signed 8th January, 1802, granting to 

reat Britain the gross amount specified, with which 
she was to satisfy those of her subjects who had 
claims against citizens of the United States. The 
first article of this treaty or convention declares that 
the United States of America hereby engage to pay, 
and his Britannic Majesty consents to accept, for the 
use of the people described in the sixth article, (En- 
glish merchants principally,) the sum of six hundred 
thousand §pounds sterling.” The constitutionality 
of the measure was ably discussed in the senate, and 
decided and settled in favor of the power; and a re- 
publican congress made an appropriation to carry 
out this treaty. 

Congress has also assumed the debts of the cities 
of the District of Columbia, and paid $1,500,000 to 
European creditors for this purpose. By the law of 
congress authorizing the cities of Washington, Alex- 
andria, and Georgetown, to make the loan for their 
subscription to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in or- 
der to secure the taking of the loap, the act provided 
that in the event of the fajlure of either or all those 
cities to pay punctually the interest, as they should 
contract, a summary process should be allowed to 
be taken upon the property of the people of those 
cities; thus entirely exempting the general govern- 
ment from .any endorsement, guaranty, or responsi- 
bility for those debts and their payment. Therefore 
the act of congress for the assumption of those debts 
was a measure of liberal relief to the people of the 
District cities, as generous and enlightened as it was 
liberal and voluntary. 

After these prominent instances, it were useless 
to present the long list of eases, from Washington’s 





more earnestly when, by the plan which I propose, 





The following will show in what an unequal way 
the law of assumption in 1790 operated: 
The debt assumed for Massachusetts was $4,000,- 
000; the debt assumed for Pennsylvania was but ¢2,- 
000,000; yet both states under the constitution had 
eight representatives in congress. The debt assumed 
for South Carolina was $4,000,000: that of North Ca- 
rolina was but $2,000,000: each of these states had 
five representatives. The debt assumed for New 
York was $1,200,000, while that of Maryland was 
$800,000, and each state was represented with six 
members of the house. The debt of Connecticut that 
was assumed amounted to $1,600,000, and that of 
Rhode Island was $200,000. The debt assumed for 
Delaware was 200,000: that of New Hampshire was 
raw The debt assumed for Georgia $300,000. 
obviate all the difficulty and hostility which origi- 
nated from these causes, by presenting a measure at 
once equitable and just to all the states; which at once 
negatives the argument that one state desires another 
to pay its debts. 
ut, before I present more specifically than I have 
done the operation of the system which I propose, I 
will briefly contemplate the necessity of the measure. 
What is the condition of things now? The states 
have involved themselves in enormous debts. It 
were curious, but not necessary now, for my purpose, 
to inquire whether this was induced by the policy of 
the general government, or by the folly or the wis- 
dom of state Jegislatures. They are in debt, honestly 
in debt, and those debts must be paid. The moral 
sense of the people requires it; every sentiment of 
honor and duty exacts it. The moral sense and the 
moral power of the civilized world will demand the 
payment, as it should, to the final dollar, because we: 
are able to pay. With wise legislation, we are able 
to pay the amount thrice over, and the nation to flou-. 
rish vigorously in the process. 
But now the governors of many of the indebted 
states recommend no system of vigorous measures to 
ay even the interest, much less to pay the principal. 
The state legislatures are equally reluctant to adopt 
any efficient plans, and in many of the states the laws: 
for collecting direct taxes are not enforced, because 
it is said that, although the people have property, they 
have no money, and the taxes are levied in money, 
which it is impossible to gather from the people in 
sufficient amounts to meet the exactions and necessi- 
ties of the states. 

To attempt to collect taxes by force would be a 
questionable experiment. The debts are not denied! 
but in one state; but repudiation, silent and quiet, ex-- 
ists, and thus the debts continually augment, and pro- 
perty constantly declines in value. Can the states 
and the people exist happily under this accumulated 
dishonor? Can the states that are not indebted es- 
cape from the moral taint? As the leprosy that first 
attaches to the risit arm, is quickly visible on the 
left, soon commun:«ates to the other limbs, and final- 
ly diseases the whole corporeal system, so will the 
discredit of one state attach in a brief period to all,. 
until the whole confederated system suffers in an equal: 
degree. What reason and philosophy teach, experi— 
ence has already demonstrated. The government 
has felt the evil influence of the loss of credit of the: 
states in its loss of credit, and is as impotent to bor- 
row money abroad as Maryland or Illinois. 


No one doubts the resources of the government, 
but the doubt is whether its public men, its legislators, 
have the will and fortitude to meet the exigences of 
the crisis with sys. ins of legislation indispensable: to 
develop and make available those latent and abund- 
ant resources. 

And how far each state may become implica‘ed, 
and the government itself responsible for the delin- 
quences of the states, I will not discuss at present;: I 
will only quote one sentence from Chief Justice Jar: 
‘While all the states were bound to protect eaeh,, and 
the citizens of each, it was highly proper and nea- 
sonable that they should be in a capacity not omy to 
cause justice to be done to each, and the citizens of 
each, but also to cause justice to be done by each, and 
the citizens of each.” 

Neglect to pay the interest does not get rid of, but 
inereases the debt. Waiving a consideration of the 
laws of nations and our own example towards France, 
Naples, and recently towards Mexico, suppose: we 
were to attempt to cancel the account by colieion 
with the powers of Europe? War would not pay, 
but would increase the debt, if even we were vietors 
on the field of battle. But the rule of law, ae the 
rule of duty, is to pay your adversary before you 
fight him; and when nations and persons do justices 
to each other, there is no necessity for confiicts. I 
rest the question upon the patriotism and interest of 
our people, and the power and duty of our ow g0~- 
vernment—a basis which at once appeals to their 
reason, their justice, their interest, and their honor. 





administration through every one down to the present, 
of assumption and relief which it has passed. 


Then the debts of the states must be paid at Jast,, 
and I am sure will be paid. Not by the states, as things 
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e reasons I have given. The govern- 
shot rtie I the agent for the states, in whole 
we in great part, and the longer it delays the more 
will it become embarrassed. 

The following abstract of the amount of the state 
acbts, I have taken from a report furnished to the 
jast congress by the secretary of the treasury: 


‘Abstract statement of the debts of the several states, territo- 
ries, and the District cities of Columbia, as reported to 
congress by the secretary of the treasury, June 25, 1842. 

















Amount of Amount is-| Amount out- 
stock author-|sued by each/standing and 
ized to be is-jstate. unredeemed. 
sued by each 
state. 

Maine - $1,734,861 47 

Massachus’ts {86,469,137 00] 5,424,137 00/85,424,137 00 
Pennsylvania ~ - 36,336,044 00 
Maryland ~ - 15,214,761 49 
Alex. D.C. - - 382,100 00 
Georget.D.C| —- - 116,010 00 
Virginia 11,031,508 17| 6,994,307 54| 4,037,200 63 
S, Carolina 4,152,232 23] 4,152,232 23) 3,691,234 41 
Georgia 2,000,000 00 - 606,750 00 
Alabama ~ - 15,400,000 00 
Louisiana - - 23,985,000 00 
Mississippt - - 7,000,000 00 
Kentucky 5,946,000 00} 3,210,500 00} 3.085,500 00 
Michigan - * 5,611,000 00 
Ohio 11,858,000 00/10,924,123 00] 10,924,123 00 
Indiana - 12,751,000 00}12,751,000 00 
Illinois ~ - 13,527,292 53 
Missouri 3,072,261 00) 3,072,261 00) 842,261 00 
New York - - 22,959,738 91 
Tennessee 6,186,666 00| 4.898.166 00) 3,398,166 00 





This statement may not furnish the precise amount 
of the states’ indebtedness at this time. Several 
states that had authorized the issue and sale of bonds 
have had their debts augmented. The debt of Vir- 


 ginia, which is placed at about $4,000,000, amounts 
| to perhaps more than $7,000,000, and the debt of 


Pennsylvania is about $40,000,000; the debt of Ohio 
is $20,000 000. Some states that have existing debts 


© madenoreport. Mainehasa debt of about $1,500,000. 
' And the debts of many states have been augmented 
» in consequence of neglecting to pay interest. 


The necessity for the measure of relief is apparent 


: | inthe general distress of the country, and in the fact, 


> manifest to every reflecting mind, that the govern- 
' mentitself can never have credit and prosperity until 
_ eredit and prosperity are restored to the states; the 
' body cannot be vigorous when the members are para- 
' lyzed. The general benefit to the entire nation is 
» therefore a motive sufficiently strong to induce the 


4 speedy adoption of the measure. 


How are they to be paid with justice to all the states 


' without oppression to any? That is the question to be 


_ asked by the people—to be answered by their legisla- 


© tors. A remedy is not to be extended to the people 


_ by those teho vote against every plan, and propose none— 
» anegative course will not remove a positive, an ac- 
» tive, and increasing evil. 


Timid legislators, in times 


' of civil difficulty, are about as useful to the people 


| one-half in interest. 


| ens from twelve millions to eight. 


as are timid generals in time of war. 
Now the pressure of the debts rests upon one-half 


> ofthe states too oppressively to be borne. Two ob- 


jects are to be attained to effect the contemplated and 
desired result. First, the pressure is to be lightened; 
and, secondly, when lightened, it is to be diffused, 
and to be attended with benefits so as to be felt, if felt 
at all, in a more equal degree over a wider surface. 


How is the first to be effected with justice? By chang- 


| ing the character of the debt, and by changing the cha- 
) Tacter of the security. This is to be attained by aug- 


menting the security from state to national, which 
Will, in the process, diminish the interest and there- 
by lessen the pressure. Suppose the state debts, for 
the argument, to amount to $200,000,000, and that 


| they average six per cent. interest. By issuing two 
| hundred millions of government bonds at four per 
cent. and exchanging them with the holders of state 


nds, which can readily be done, the pressure less- 
If they are exchang- 
ed for a three per cent. stock, the pressure is lessened 
No experiment in chemistry can 
more safely relied upon for success. No princi- 


Ple in political philosophy is more certain than this 


> Tesult. If but one-half of the bonds should be ex- 
| Changed there would be a corresponding benefit. 


This simple process will effect the first object in 
the process of relief to the states, upon strict principles 
of justice. National security is a just consideration 
or diminution of interest. The next branch of the 
question is to be answered: how is the interest, thus 

iminished, and the government bonds, to be paid 


Without oppression to any of the states? The answer 


18, that the non-indebted states will receive their fair share 
of the bonds when issued, their semi-annual payment of 
inlerest on the same, and the payment of their portion of 





the principal of the debt when the government begins to li- 
quidate the principal. Then, whilst the modified in- 
debtedness becomes dispersed lightly over the entire 
nation, the payment of interest and principal in conside- 
ration is equally diffused. The pecuniary benefits are 
made equal and uniform, and, by the process, will all 
the states, at the same time, find their credit re-estab- 
lished, and prosperity restored in every calling and 
pursuit of life. 

Such is the solution of the problem which might 
at first seem difficult to a skeptic, but made simple and 
easy when calmly examined through the medium of 
rational reflection and practical reason. 

There is another consideration which must, when 
examined, have great weight with the non-indebted 
states in favor of relief. It is, that it will enable the 
indebted states, when relieved of direct taxation, to 
contribute to the support of the government. The 
people purchase imported goods in proportion to their 
ability and means. The means of the people of the 
indebted states are exhausted in direct taxes. Not 
so with New Hampshire, Connecticut, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. They are free from debt and 
heavy direct taxation. Therefore they purchase 
more than the indebted states, because they are more 
able. Consequently, the principal support of go- 
vernment falls upon them and the states similarly 
situated. The adoption of a plan of relief to the 
states will equalize the burdens of the national re- 
venue, and increase it by equalizing the ability of 
the indebted states to purchase and consume arti- 
cles on which duties are levied. 

In adopting a principle for the apportionment of 
the stock, national equity is safer than any abstract 
basis, from the very nature of our complex system 
of government. If the states were the abstract basis, 
it would be said, though equal in independence and 
sovereignty, they are unequal in size. If population 
and persons were the basis, then the character of 
the population and persons varies quite as much, for 
there is a class of persons in one region of the union 
that does not exist in another. Then a principle of 
equity which, whilst it does not rest on any of these 
abstract principles, blends in fair proportion some 
approximation to them all, will be the safest guide. 


Two hundred millions of dollars in government 
bonds divided among the states, territories, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, placing the territories and District 
of Columbia upon the basis of one representative, 
and allowing one million for each senator, and the 
residue divided among the representation upon the 
basis of the Jast apportionment law, would be a frac- 
tion of a cent more than $651,982 38 for each repre- 
sentative in the next congress. The proportion for 
each state and territory will be found in the follow- 
ing table, viz: 





Maine, ; ‘ $6,563,876 66 
New Hampshire, . 4,607,929 52 
Massachusetts, 8.579,823 80 
Connecticut, 4,607,929 52 
Vermont, ‘ 4,607,929 52 
Rhode Island, 3,303,964 76 
New York, 24,167,400 26 
New Jersey, 5,259,911 90 
Pennsylvania, 17,647,577 52 
Delaware, 2,651,982 38 
Maryland, 5,911,894 28 
Virginia, ; 11,779,735 70 
North Carolina, 7,867,841 42 
South Carolina, 6,563,876 66 
Georgia, ° 7,215,859 04 
Kentucky, 8,519,823 80 
Tennessee, 9,171,806 18 
Ohio, 15,691,629 98 
Louisiana, 4,607,929 52 
Indiana, : ‘ 8,519,823 80 
Mississippi, . : ‘ 4,€07,929 52 
Illinois, ; ‘ 6,563,876 66 
Alabama, 6,563,876 66 
Missouri, 5,259,911 90 
Arkansas, 2,651,982 38 
Michigan, 3,955,947 14 
Florida, 651,982 38 
Wisconsin, 651,982 38 
Iowa, . ‘ ‘ 651,982 38 
District of Columbia, 651,982 38 

$200,000,000 00 


In constrasting the amount which each state would 
receive by this table with the amount of the indebt- 
edness of each state, it will be perceived that, whilst 
it would enable most of the states to discharge their 
obligations, it would give such facilities to the rest 
that, with the arrangements which they could make 
with their creditors, their people could very easily 
discharge the residue of their debts. The nominal 
debt of Maryland, for instance, is about $14,000,000, 
whilst her positive and pressing debt is about $10,- 
000,000; and she has a sinking fund of about $1,000,- 
000. Her share of the stock would be about $6,000,- 





000, leaving an outstanding positive debt, after an 
exchange of stocks, of about $3,000,000. By issu- 
ing anew stock and hypothecating the revenues of 
her productive works, her creditors would be will- 
ing no doubt to receive a less amount of interest.— 
If they would be content with a four per cent. stock, 
the annual charge on the state would be but $120,- 
000; if a three per cent. stock could be exchanged, 
the annual charge would be but $90,000, instead of 
the present amount of some $600,000 or more, which 
is to be raised by direct taxation. And the property 
and the people would at once be relieved of a pres- 
sure which now they do not meet in several coun- 
ties, because they say that they cannot bear it; and 
the same salutary results: would be effected in all of 
the now oppressed and delinquent states. 


The measure contemplates that the indebted states 
shall exchange their distributive proportion for the 
outstanding bonds. The indebted states could make 
more satisfactory arrangements with their bond- 
holders than perhaps the government could. And 
when such arrangements shall be made, the transfer 
of stock to be made on the books of the treasury.— 
This will secure an application of the government 
bonds to the payment of the state debts, and will al- 
low the states, which may still be indebted to some 
extent, at the same time to make further satisfactory 
arrangements in relation to the residue of their debts. 
By issuing, with consent of their bond-holders, for 
instance, a new stock for the balance of their debt 
with a less amount of interest, and placing in the 
hands of commissioners the receipts of such perma- 
nent and certain revenues upon railroads and canals 
that already yield profit to the state, to be applied 
regularly to the l.quidation of the interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds, the states would be benefited by 
paying a diminished interest, the bond-holders by 
having a collateral and tangible security in addition 
to the faith of the state in revenues thus hypothecat- 
edin the hands of commissioners, who, with their 
securities, would be made responsible by a suit for 
delinquencies. The plan contemplates that all such 
arrangements shall be amicable. 

The states that are not indebted can have their 
amount of the bonds credited on the books of the 
treasury if they should have no urgent use for 
the bonds, and can draw their proportion of the 
interest regularly, which they may apply to any 
purpose they may deem wise. It would be worth 
of the earnest attention of the people of New Yor 
and Massachusetts to inquire if they could not use 
their proportion of bonds, or the amount of interest 
which they would receive, in aid of the resources of 
these states, in completing such communications be- 
tween the lakes and cities of New York and Boston 
as would secure the quickest and cheapest transit of 
persons and produce. The commercial bearings of 
the recent arrangements between Great Britain and 
the Canadas are of the highest Jocal, state, and na- 
tional interest. The Canadian parliament has acted, 
I believe, favorably upon the new line of policy re- 
commended in lord Stanley’s recent letter, by which 
wheat from the U. States will be admitted inte Cana- 
da by payinga duty of a very few cents, to be placed 
in the colonial treasury, whilst the mother country 
will become the carrier and reap al] the commercial 





| benefits. The commercial bearings of this new po- 


licy are of the greatest importance to the commer- 
cial and navigating states of New England and of 
New York. Supplies are generally purchased where 
produce is disposed of. And since the Welland ca- 
nal has been completed around the falls of Niagara, 
a vessel may load at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and 
pass without transhipment through the Canadas to 
the West Indies or to Liverpool. It is difficult to 
divert trade after it shall have continued but a short 
time in one direction. And I believe that wheat and 
flour can now be taken from Green Bay or Cleve- 
land through the Canada canal, by the way of Os- 
wego, to New York, cheaper than through the whole 
length of the Erie canal from Buffalo. This new 
policy of England is destined to have great influence 
on the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the north.* 





*Since the above was prepared for the press, we learn 
by the last Liverpool steamer that, in the house of Jords, 
on the 2lst March, “the Duke of Wexuineron, in reply 
to Lord Beaumont, said that it was the intention of the 
government to bring in a bill to give effect to the act of 
the Canadian legislature with respect to the introduction 
of American grain, through Canada, at a fixed duty of 
3s. per quarter, and into the mother country as colonial 
produce.” ‘This is equal to about eight-and-a-half cents 
pec bushel. This rate of duty on flour from the United 

tates direct, under sir R. Pests sliding scale, is, on all 
below fifty-one shillings the quarter, (of eight statute 
bushels,) equal to at least $3 the barrel on flour; for, be- 
sides the duty of twenty shillings per quarter, (equal to 
$2.89,) the barrel is lost to the seller; s0 that the duty, 
except when a scarcity begins, is above $3—in reality 





about $3.25. 
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That policy designs to make the great and grow- 
ing lake states of the northwest consumers of her 
manufactures, by favoring their interchange with 
her. The light duty imposed on wheat thus intro- 
duced is meant to compensate the Canadian farmer 
for the competition which it brings against him: 
whilst the increased supply of bread-stuffs to Eng- 
Jand, thus let in from the states by the Canada ca- 
nals, serves to quiet, in part, the excitement against 
the corn-laws, now convulsing her population at 
home. The policy favors, too, her shipping inter- 
ests; since all this, as colonial flour, will be freight- 
ed in British bottoms. ‘Thus the measure is made 
acceptable to a variety of the great interests for 
which she legislates. 


Such were the aims of England when she encour- 
aged the construction of the immense Welland ca- 
nal; and the last parliament, finding that Canada was 
oppressed with debt for making these improvements, 
which are to bring the western states of the union to 
the shop-doors of England as consumers, assumed, 
I believe, all or a large portion of the debt of Cana- 
da, by giving, with the consent of the holders, her 
bonds bearing 4 per cent. interest, for Canadian 
bonds bearing 5. hilst all the ministers of Eng- 
Jand have laid down and prosecuted such deep and 
wise systems for. the benefit of her interests, her 
wealth, and her power, we think about hardly any 
thing, and talk about hardly any thing but persons, 
who shall have the emoluments and honor of offices, 
the duties of which one-half the aspirants have not 
the ability and integrity to discharge with either cre- 
dit to themselves or usefulness to the country. 


The Austrian government also, which looks upon 
innovations with almost the distrust of the Chinese, 
unable to resist the influence of the age, adopts a 
system of enlightened improvement and gives -its 
countenance to enterprises which connect its trade, 
manufactures, and commerce with those of nations 
circumjacent. A private company commenced a 
railroad runnifg from Vienna to Milan; the stock- 
holders became disheartened, the shares could not 
be sold except at ruimous rates, and the work was 
suspended. The emperor issued a decree stating 
that a privilege once granted should not be revoked, 
and the company was told to continue the work, to 
make the experiment during two years; and if, at the 
end of that time, the road should be found unprofi- 
table, the government promised to take it at the cost, 
paying for it by a four per cent. stock. In conse- 
quence of this decree, that which was worthless be- 
came valuable; the shares are now worth ninety-two, 
and the work is rapidly progressing to its comple- 
tion. : 

The effect of this English and Canadian arrange- 
ment on the revenues will merit the quickest vigi- 
Jance; and its influence on the whole tierof lake 
states and territories—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mi- 
chigan, Wiskonsin, and Jowa—merits their deepest 
interest. The increased demand for grain from 
those states would lead to an increased demand for 
lands, if they were relieved in a great degree, if not 
wholly, from direct taxation, and the people placed 
in a condition to purchase, both of which would be 
effected by the adoption of the measure which I 

ropose. And the increased salesof the public 
ands would so augment the receipts in the treasury 
that the interest on the bonds would be readily paid 
from that source. Other states could find abundant 
useful purposes to which they could apply their por- 
tion of the bonds or the accruing interest. And the 
state legislator will find that many of those states 
which are least in debt are most in want of the 
schoolmaster. 


In an educational convention in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Sranzy, of North Carolina, gave so much conside- 
ration to aspeech which I made in congress in 1838, 
on the subject of dividing a portion of the public 
Jands among the states for the purposes of educa- 
tion,in which I contrasted the various systems in 
this country and Europe, and exhibited the neglect 
which existed in his state—as to say it had so awak- 
ened the attention of the people of that state, that 
the legislature passed, and the people adopted a year 
or two after,a liberal system of public school in 
struction. 


I am sure that too high an estimate was placed on 
my humble exertions on the occasion referred to; 
but if to point out,as [ then did, the evils of ne- 
glect of education, had the slighest effect in estab- 
lishing a system of instruction that will redeem 
thousands from ignorance and vice in that noble old 
state, I may cherish the hope that when [ exhibit the 
same necessity for education in Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and other states, and 
also the means by which they may be remedied with- 
out taxation upon their people, that the Jiberal, the 
just, and the enlightened of those states will be the 


for so beneficent an object. The means I have al- 
ready indicated. 


The necessity for applying their quota of the 
amount of interest in many of the states will be ful- 
ly apparent by examining the following table, which [ 
have made from the last census returns: 


Number of white persons over twenty years of age who 
cannot read and write. 


Maine, 3,241 Virginia, 58.784 
N. Hampshire, 942 N. Carolina, 56,609 
Massachusetts, 4,448 SS. Carolina, 20,615 
Rhode Island, 526 Georgia, 30,717 
Vermont, 2270 Alabama, 22,396 
New York, 44,452 Mississippi, 8,360 
New Jersey, §,385 Louisiana, 4,861 
Pennslyvania, 33,940 Tennessee, 58,531 
Delaware, 4,832 Kentucky, 40,018 
Maryland, 11,605 Ohio, 35,394 
Indiana, 38,100 Florida, 1,303 
Illinois, 27,502 Wiskonsin, 1,701 
Missouri, 19,457. Iowa, 1,118 
Arkansas, 6,567 Dis’tof Columbia, 1,033 
Michigan, 2,173 


It would be worthy of the highest attention of the 
legislators of many of the above states to devise 
some plan for the amelioration of the mental condi- 
tion of their people at home, and have them instruct- 
ed to read the penal laws which they pass to punish 
their vices, and the Bible, which is their best bless- 
ing, rather than devote their energies often in dis- 
cussing and passing resolutions instructing senators 
and representatives to oppose enlightened systems of 
legislation for a great and extended nation. 


Were the principle and policy of that feature in 
the constitutions of New Granada, the Argentine 
Republic, Chili, Ecuador, the Republic of Bolivia, 
sad other South American republics, which requires | 
for citizenship and the right to vote that persons shall 
“be able to read and write,” engrafted in the constitu- 
tions of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and other states, 
nearly one-fifth of the voters would be disfranchis- 
ed. Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, that 
surrendered large portions of the public domain 
upon condition that itshould be equally distributed, 
would find abundant use for their full distributive 
proportion. I will continue the subject. I have the 
honor to be, truly, WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. Cuartes CarROLL, 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 


Lerrer III. 


Hall of representatives, Washington, 
January 21, 1843. 

Dear sir: The people often suffer as much from 
the non-use of a power by their agents as from its 
abuse. The one is as much to be deprecated as the 
other. We are now feelling the effects of both. 
What would have been the condition of the United 
States after the warof the revolution if congress 
had not used the pewers delegated to it in the con- 
stitution? The nation at that period had a vast pub- 
lic debt—the states were also greatly indebted; and 
I ask again, what would have been the condition 
both of the general government and _ the states, if 
congress had refused to exercise the reveuue powers 
of the constitution? Would free trade have paid 
their debts, or relieved the people from direct taxa- 
tion, or have enabled them better to pay their direct 
taxes? Had no custom-houses been established, had 
no impost duties been levied, we would have had the 
form and shadow of a free nation; but England 
would have drained the substance of our wealth as 
copiously after as before the war. 


After the declaration of national independence, 
and during the whole period of the existence of 
the confederated government down to the period 
of the adoption of the present constitution, the 
states alone, individually, retained and exercised 
the power of levying impost duties and regulating 
commerce. 


In the confederated congress, propositions were of- 
ten made to request the states to surrender to the 
confederated government, for a limited time, this 
great power of levying impost duties. But the 
states refused. Propositions were made to surren- 
der it for ten years, for fifteen, and for twenty-five 
but always rejected. So jealous were the states of 
surrendering this vast power, that the New England 
states generally coupled with the proposition a 
bounty upon articles of their commerce or produc- 
tion. And the importance of exercising this power 
by the government was felt so strongly that the go- 
verninent was unable to discharge the debts which it 
had contracted without this privilege. 

In the congress of March 20th, 1783, a long reso- 
lution was offered on the subject, from which I ex- 


ee 
ea ea 


“Resolved, That it be recommended to the several 
states, as indispensably necessary to the restoration 
public credit, and to the punctual and honorable dis. 
charge of the public debts, to invest in the United 
States the power of levying the following duties 
upon goods imported into the said states from an 
foreign port, island, or plantation.” [Here follows 
a scale of duties on articles enumerated.] ‘Ang on 
all other articles imported for the United States a 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem; provided that there 
be allowed a bounty of one-eighth of a dollar for eve. 
ry quintal of dried fish exported out of these Unite, 
States, and a like sum for every barrel of pickled 
fish, beef, or pork, to be paid or allowed to the ex. 
orters thereof, at the ports from which they shal} 
e so exported. 


‘Provided, That none of the said duties shall be 
applied to any other purpose than the discharge of 
the interest or principal of the debts which shajj 
have been contracted on the faith of the United 
States for supporting the present war, nor be cop. 
tinued for a longer term than twenty-five years; ang 
provided that the collectors of the said duties shal! 
be appointed by the states within which their offices 
are to be respectively exercised, but when so ap. 
pointed shall be amenable to, and removable by, the 
the United States in congress assembled alone, and jn 
case any state shall not make any such appointment 
within ——- after notice given for that purpose, the 
appointment may be made bythe United States jy 
congress assembled.” 


“That for the further accommodation of the seve. 
ral states, to establish for a like term, not exceeding 
twenty-five years, and to appropriate to the dis. 
charge of the interest and principal of the debts 
which shall have been contracted on the faith of the 


‘United States, for supporting the war, substantial 


and effectual revenues, of such nature as they may 
respectively judge most convenient, to the amount 


of ——, and in the proportions following, viz.” &¢. 
&e. 

*‘ Ayes—Connecticut, N. York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania. 


““Noes—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina. 

*‘ Divided—Delaware.” 


It could only have passed by the unanimous votes 
of the confederated states. 


In 1785 the legislature of New Jersey refused to 
furnish supplies, ‘‘unless the several states having 
the advantage of commerce shall forbear exacting 
duties from other states for their own particular bene- 
fit.” 

On the 7th March, 1786, congress passed a resolu: 
tion appointing a committee to that body (hon 
Cuarvces Pinckney, of South Carolina, chairman, 
hon. Naraanitet Goruam, of Massachusetts, and hon. 
Wn. G. Grayson, of Virginia.) to wait on the le 
gislature of New Jersey,and induce her to reseind her 
resolution ani furnish her quota of money. By theit 
earnest remonstrance the legislature of New Jersey 
repealed the resolution. 


The convention which framed the constitution, 
few years after, engrafted in that instrument the 
power permanently in congress “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and gener 
al welfare of the United States”—“to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among tle 
states.” 


And you will remember that so opposed was Lt 
THER Marty, attorney-general of Maryland, to the 
surrender of these vast powers to the general gover 
ment, that he withdrew from the convention. In his 

ublished speech of 1787 to the legislature of Maty- 
and, which is the ablest paper ever written agains 
the federal constitution, he dwells with great and e* 
pecial force upon the consequences to the states ® 
giving the government the powers which I have Jus 
quoted from the constitution. 


The states reserved to themselves only the odiou 
expedient of sustaining all their expenses by direct 
taxation and a system of indirect excises, which mos 
of them have been forced to adopt to mitigate the 
odium of direct and capitation taxation. All history. 
demonstrates that the least objectionable mode ° 
raising revenue is by sumptuary laws, or duties up" 
importations, because then only those pay any thing 
to the support of government who are alike a 
willing to purchase foreign fabrics, luxuries, 4” 

roductions. The next least objectionable mode ' 
y internal excises; then only those contribute to the 
support of government who purchase the articles 
and commodities on which the excise duties a! 
levied. 
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OT alte modes are voluntary, the latter is com- 
jor The former any citizen may escape, the 
Piter no one can avoid. Before the Declaration of 
ae endence Great Britain exerted supreme juris- 
po over the subject; and it was her policy, as 
pitt declared in parliament, that the colonies 
yer not manufacture even a hob-nail. She often 
yer ed laws prohibiting the establishment of manu- 
pntures in the colonies. It was her policy then to 
; ke the people of the colonies or states tributaries 
pore support of the mother country. During the 
existence of the confederated government the states 
ysed the power to levy impost duties with sd little 
skill and so little system that they derived but slight 
yenue from that source, as two facts will at once 
‘ilustrate. ‘In North Carolina it was enacted that a 
merchant importing goods by land to the value of 
five pounds, should pay a duty for the same; but a 
janter might import goods to the value of twenty 
unds, though he imported them for sale or mer- 
chandize, without paying any duty.” 

Virginia went far beyond the point of revenue or 
incidental protection, by declaring prohibition in ma- 
ny cases. ipa 
In the house of delegates of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

Tvrespay, NovemsBer 6, 1787. 

“Resolved, That the importation of rum into this 
commonwealth ought to be prohibited from and after 
the —— day of next. . 

: “Resolved, That the importation of all foreign malt 
Jiquors ought to be prohibited from and after the 
f—— next. 

*t Resolved, That the importation of brandies and 
other spirituous liquors, extracted from materials 
pot the growth, manufacture, or production of any 
part of the United States, ought to be prohibited from 
and after the day of next. 

“Resolved, That a duty or tax of ——- ought to be 
imposed ON all bar-iron and iron-castings imported into 
this commonwealth, not being the produce of any place 
within the United States. 

“Resolved, That a tax or duty of per bushel 
on all coal smported into this commonwealth, not 

















| the produce of any of the United States, ought to be 


imposed. 

“Resolved, That a tax or duty of ought to be 
imposed on all raw hemp, not being the growth or 
produce of any of the United States, which shall be 





| imported into this commonwealth. 


“Resolved, That the importation of cheese, butter, 
pork, tallow, and tallow-candles into this common- 
wealth, which are not the produce of the U. States, 
ought to be prohibited.” 

About the same time “The Patriotic Society of 
Richmond” passed, among others, the following re- 
solution: 

“Resolved, That the present circumstances of this 
state are adapted to the manufacture of the coarser 
woollens, cottons, linens, cordage, leather, and iron, 


and the production of salted pork and beef, of butter, 


soap, tallow and candles.” 


When the constitution was adopted, the debts of 
the confederated government were recognised and 
transferred to the constitutional government; and the 
debts of the states were left in their original position. 
The states awoke to the realizationof their true 
situation of having, as many of them had, large out- 
standing debts without the means of paying them but 
by systems of direct taxation on their citizens. 


The states found that they were oppressing their 
people by direct taxation, and required the govern- 
ment to assume their debts. ‘The states did not urge 
that the land fund would pay either the interest or 
the principal; for at that period the land sales did not 
amount to a sum sufficient to pay the interest of one 
million of dollars. They had surrendered the great 
Tevenue powers to the general government. The 
government was but a trust and agent to be used for 
the benefit of the states and the people, and they de- 
manded that the government should exert its powers 
for their benefit, and to relieve a people from the 
Oppression of direct taxation. ‘his was the language 
of the delegation in congress from Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. The revenue power and the state 
debts they maintained should gotogether. The cre- 
dit of the government was then at a low state, and it 
had an immense debt of 1ts own to provide for. The 
population of the nation was less than four millions 
—the whole commerce, on which duties were levied, 
was but about $20,000,000 in value, and the nett rev- 
enues of the nation were less than two millions, and 
ils debt more than $60,000,000. A little more than 
$21,000,000 of state debts were assumed, and the 
government had to provide ways and means to meet 
liabilities of more than $80,000,900 with its then 
limited resources. 


All the predictions of the opponents of the mea- 
Sure were falsified, and the expectations of its friends 
were more than realized. Confidence was at once 








established, business revived, industry prospered, and 
the scanty treasury was filled without oppression to 
any: and the debt melted away gradually beneath 
this generous and enlightened policy. Such, then, 
was the true and sensible doctrine of state rights. 

The names of the opponents of the measure are fast 
fading from the memory of the people, while those 
who established the government and its early policy 
become brighter with time, and commemmorated 
in history. 

Let the government give back to Maryland and to 
Pennsylvania now the power over commerce which 
they surrendered and the government may retain the 
public lands, and Maryland and Pennsylvania need 
not ask her for her countenance. For each state 
would be enabled by the control of commerce, and 
fair duties, to relieve her people at once from direct 
taxation, to pay her debts, and extend her improve- 
ments to the valley of the great west. 


The states surrendered vast, high, sovereign pow- 
ers to the general government, to be used upon all 
occasions when their interest and the well-being of 
the people require them. If the public interest and 
the public honor require that war should be declar- 
ed, the states yielded to the government the discre- 
tion and the power of declaring war—a power of the 
highest sovereignty, requiring in its exercise the 
wisest discretion. But it isa power which lingers 
dormant in the constitution, excepting in the revolu- 
tion of a half century, when necessity awakens it 
into vigorous use. It then marks an epoch, and is 
blazoned in the history of a nation. But there is a 
power of far greater magnitude yielded bv the states 
to the national government—the power to regulate 


commerce to lay impost duties, to levy taxes—a pow- 


er which, though less conspicuous than the power of 
war, is far more potential and transcendant. It is 
all pervading, ever active. When exercised with 
wise and enlightened discretion, it is a national bles- 
sing, and promotes alike the interest of the govern- 
ment, the states, andthe people. Exercised in folly 
or indiscretion, or not exercised at all, it leads to ca- 
lamities which impoverish the nation and the states, 
and bankrupt the people. 

England levies no direct taxes upon her colonies, 


(or rarely is it done;) but by indirect taxes they give | 


more than four-fifths of their productive wealth to 
the support of the mother country. It was that sup- 
port which she derived from the thirteen colonies; 
and it was for that alone she resisted their indepen- 
dence. She desired to produce, and that they should 
he forced to consume; and of all that they consumed 
at least four-fifths went into the national treasury at 
home after supporting her farmers and mechanics.— 
and those gentlemen who would recommend a policy 
for this government which would destroy the system 
of impost duties, upon the ground that those who 
purchase a foreign fabric have to pay a modicum of 
their wealth to the support of our own government, 
are animated by a spirit of as little patriotism as 
wisdom. Can they be aware that if they effect their 
wishes, they not only force direct taxation on the 
farmer, low wages on the mechanic, but at last, in 
order to save a small per centage tothe purchaser of 
foreign goods, which should go into the national 
treasury to support the gevernment which protects 
him, they are giving four-fifths of the amount which 
he purchases, to a government which may war upon 
his rights and his liberties. How is this? it may be 
asked. 

All the governments of Europe avoid as much as 
possible direct taxation upon their people, and it is 
only the worst governments in the world and the 
most tyrannical, that resort to it, as I will hereafter 
show. It often occurs that in some of the govern- 
ments of Europe the impost duties are very small. 
But it must be remembered that those governments 
levy heavy excise duties often on the same articles. 
So that at last the consumer pays a large amount to 
the government on the foreign article which he pur- 
chases, and in addition to which those governments 
lay a heavy excise upon the productions of their 
own country. This is the policy of England, and 
what is the result? 1 will quote an able American 
writer, who says: “it is generally alleged that a 
man “pays fifteen shillings for the use of govern- 
ment out of every twenty shillings that he spends in 
England. Some have stated the public tax as seven- 
teen shillings in the pound. Let us take one instance 
in the article of beer. The land pays a tax; the bar- 
ley which grows on it, when malted, pays an excise 
of sixpence by the bushel. Hops pay one penny by 
the pounc. The beer, when brewed, pays an excise 
greater in some cases than the original value. All 
the persons who labor in the premises contribute to 
the national revenue by theire sundry consumptions 
to the amount of three-fourths of the whole price of 
their labor; this also must be charged on the beer. 
Surely, then, the consumer of beer pays more than 
seventeen shillings to the government for every 











| chanic. 








twenty shillings which he expends in that liquor. 
But I have taken fourteen shillings in the pound, as a 
moderate estimate of the sum that aman in America 
pays towards the support of government in Great Britain 
who consumes British manufactures.” It follows 
then, as a consequence, that the people of this coun- 
try contribute, in like proportion, to the support of 
foreign governments upon all that they purchase. 
In, 1836, we imported more than $70,000,000 worth 
of foreign articles free of duty. The effect was that 
those who purchased these articles paid not one cent 
to the support of our own government, whilst at 
least four-fifihs of that amount went into the treasury of 


foreign governments, as I have shown, to support 


kings on {their thrones, parliaments that make laws 
prohibiting our productions, and foreign armies and 
navies; whilst here at home we are striking down 
our army—whilst here at home our government is 
dishonored, the states disgraced, and the people bank- 
rupt, and the tax-gatherer wanders like a frightful 
ghost before the people. 

Those politicians who urge the policy are the best 
friends that England and European governments 
have, and the worst enemies the people of this na- 
tion have to encounter. The principles of their 
speeches and writings are borrowed from the speeches 
made in parliament during the commencement of the 
revolution, and their policy is the same that Lord 
North and Lord Grenville always advocated in rela- 


' tion to this country. 


The whole amount of importations in 1836 was 
$189,980,035; in 1839, $162,092,132. You can easi- 
ly estimate how much our people paid each year to 
the support of alien and rival governments. But it 
is urged that if you keep in existence the custom- 
house system of levying duties on foreign imports, 
you do really require that the poor laborer and me- 
chanic must contribute a trifle to the support of his 
governmeat, if he chooses, at his own pleasure, to 
purchase necessaries or luxuries whict. are imported 
from foreign countries; and that therefore, and for 
other such cogent and patriotic reasons, you should 
abolish the system, and let the general government 
and the state governments exist only by direct taxa- 
tion upon those who have tangible property; for, if 
you abolish all impost duties, you will make foreign 
articles much cheaper for the laboring man and me- 
Suppose we admit this result, and then ex- 
amine its ultimate effect upon the laboring man and 


(and mechanic without property. 


I will not examine if each individual in the nation 


| contributes, by the impost system, in proportion to 


his ability to purchase foreign fabrics, luxuries, and 
necessaries; but will admit that all pay in equal 
amounts. For the argument, we will suppose that 
it is necessary to raise $30,000,000 by impost duties, 
to relieve the states and the people, and to support 
the general government, and that a duty is Jaid on 
all articles imported. We have eighteen millions of 
inhabitants: then each individual would have to pay 
Jess than two dollars in the year. The impost sys- 
tem, by checking in some degree the flood of goods 
made by the pauper inhabitants of Europe, enables 
the laboring man and mechanic to command a dol- 
lar a day for his skill and labor. Two dollars ab- 
stracted in ihe form of revenues from $365 will still 
allow him $363 to support himself and family, and 
accumulate property. 

But it is urged that his coat, his tea, his coffee, 
and his salt must come free of duty, and every thing 
else, so that he can save two dollars, which would 
otherwise be taken by the government from his hard 
earnings. Suppose the duties are removed, and all 
the productions of Europe are sold here as cheap as 
they are sold there, and the laboring man and the 
mechanic can purchase them at a reduced price. 
Well, it must be remembered that so can the far- 
mer. What isthe resul? The farmér supports the 
mechanics and laborers of Europe as well as their 
governments, and the mechanic and Jaboring men 
are thrown out of employment here at home. Will 
the laboring man and mechanic become farmers? 
They have not the capital. Will they work in the 
field? The home market and home consumption is 
destroyed in our own country for the surplus of the 
fields, and the governments of Europe, in considera- 
tion of our free trade, levy only 1,000 per cent.* 





* The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer writes: "We have the accounts of the tobacco ad- 
ministration (Regie) for 1841; nett revenue nearly eighty 
millions of franes, [about $16,000,000]}—it was about 
46,000,000 of francs in 1830.” ‘Ihe revenue derived 
from this.single article by France was greater thau the 
entire revenue of the United States trom unports on all 
aruicles imported. ' 

Congress has created three or four tobacco missions 


extraordinary, which has pleased the tobacco interest, 
though it has not benefitted it; nor will it be benefited 
until the policy of wise, not extreme, countercailing du- 


lies be established by cougress. 
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upon our tobacco, and wholly prohibit our grain! the Grecian republics recourse was had in great de- 


from their countries. The farmer, then, cannot em- 
ploy the mechanic at home, for he cannot sell the 
grain which is decaying in his granary; and the me- 
chanie must stick to his trade, and compete with 
the laborers of Europe for a sale of his goods to the 
farmer, who is the consumer. 


The price of production of the workshop here 
has found the level of the price in Europe; and by this 
policy, as surely as the highest unobstructed brook 
that rises in my own Catoctin mountain or the high- 
est Alleghany will find the level, in time, of the 
great ocean, so surely will the rate of wages ap- 
eros fonts to the level of the wages of the world. 

hat 1s that level? In Africa about 3 cents; in In- 
dia about 5 cents; in Europe about 10 or 12, averag- 
ing, if you please, 10 cents. But suppose, which is 
not at all likely, that it should be double the price 
in this country to what it is in Europe (25 cents per 
day,) it would yield the laboring man and mechanic 

71 25 per year. In saving by this system two dol- 

ars, he will lose in reduced wages just $292 25 per 
year. And this would be the effect of their friend- 
ship for the poor man. But these politicians con- 
sole the laboring man for his Joss of $292 25 per 
year by assuring him that he can eat as much salt as he 
pleases without paying nt duly to government, although 
he may not be able to buy flour and meat for him- 
self and family. 


On this subject I cannot resist my inclination to 
quote a page from J. R. McCulloch, on the rate of 
wages: 

‘‘When wages are considerably reduced, the poor 
are obliged to economise, or to submit to live on a 
smaller quantity of necessaries and conveniences, 
and those, too, of an inferior species, than they had 
previously been accustomed to; and the danger is that 
the coarse and scanty fare which has thus been in 
the first instance forced on them by necessity, should 
in time become congenial from habit. Should this, 
unfortunately, be the case, the condition of the poor 
would be permanently depressed, and no principle 
would be left in operation that could raise wages to 
their level, for the laborers could no longer have a 
motive to lessen the increase of population as com- 
pared with that of capital; and unless they did this, 
it is quite impossible that they could ever emerge 
from their op condition. The lowering of 
the opinions of the laboring class with respect to the 
mode in which they ought to live, is perhaps the 
most serious of all the evils that can befall them. 
Let them become contented with a lower species of 
food, and an inferior standard of comfort, and they 
may bid an eternal adieu to every thing better. And 
it ought always to be borne in mind that every re- 
duction in the rate of real wages, which is not of a 
very transient description, will certainly have this 
effect.” 


But the general government must be supported, 
the state governments must be supported, and the 
debts must be paid. How are they to be paid? By 
direct taxation, say these politicians; for this is go- 
ing back, they maintain, to first principles of govern- 
ment, and gives equality to a system. 


Before the farmers and mechanics adopt the ad- 
vice of those who recommend the destruction of the 
custom-houses, that government should be supported 
by free trade and direct taxes, as a consequence, 
(and the terms are synonymous,) which they main- 
tain is going back to original principles, it would be 
well to refresh their memories by reading the earli- 
est account of that system, recorded in the 47th 
chapter of Genesis, and it will be found that the ex- 
ecutive government gathered all the gold and silver 
in the land of Egypt and the land of Canaan, and 
brought the money into Pharoah’s house, and next 
seized upon their Jands; and when the oppression 
was complete, and the silver and gold exhausted, it 
was willing to receive one-fifth of the product of 
the field in kind—a policy which wholly enslaved an 
entire nation. But now the farmer finds, when his 
gold and silver is exhausted, when his public Jands 
are seized upon by a selfish government, still gold 
and silver is exacted, for still his debts must be paid, 
and the government feels no paternal sympathy, se- 

arates its interest from his, and extends only a side- 

ong glance of step-dame indifference. By the sys- 
tem of oppressive exactions upon the people the 
Egyptian monarch became rich, and his subjects be- 
came poor. The history of the world, from that 
period down to this, illustrates the fact that, when- 
ever positive and personal taxes to a considerable 
amount are substituted for negative taxes, the peo- 
ple degenerate by the change. Solon found the 
Athenians oppressed and many of them enslaved by 
personal and direet taxes, and his first duty as great 
arbiter was to modify the entire system of taxation, 
and prevent in his constitution any Athenian from 
being sold a slave for taxes. And in the best day of 





gree to custom duties for the support of the repub- 
ics. 

“It is manifest (says Boeckh, in his Public Econo- 
my, vol. 2, page 8,) that revenues derived from pub- 
lic property and indirect taxes were considered the 
best adapted for the political economy to which the 
economy of the Greek republics belongs.” 

And again, on page 14: 

“The Medeans applied the harbor duties and other 
taxes to the use of government; the tax on land and 
houses (the property of the state) they did not col- 
lect (but kept an account of them) except in times 
of urgent necessity.” 

nn policy was adopted by the Roman re- 

ublic: 
ri ‘“‘Among the ordinary taxes gradually introduced 
as the empire extended itself, are mentioned taxes 
on public lands, comprising pastures and woods adap- 


ted to the grazing of cattle, a tax called from the. 


account-book in which it was entered scriptura; har- 
bor duties, levied in harbors, on the frontier, and at 
fords and bridges, to be paid in kind.”’—Fuss’ Roman 
Antiquities, p. 457. 

The coffers of the Roman republic received a 
large contribution from excises levied on the trade 
to India, which consisted principally of luxuries, and 
required a large abstraction of gold and silver from 
the republic. Some writers compute the revenue 
from the excise duties on this trade alone at thirty 
or forty millions of dollars. 

‘The land tax and poll tax had been long in use 
through the provinces; but they do not appear to 
have been generally imposed on the Roman people 
before the reign of Galienus, who succeeded Dio- 
clesian. From that period, direct or positive taxes 
became universal. What was the condition of the 
Roman people under the administration of customs, 
excises, and other negative taxes, compared with 
the times in which the land tax, the poll tax, and 
other positive taxes were universal? Jt was an age 
of gold compared to that of iron. Humanity is 
shocked at. the tales of wo that are told. Parents 
are said, during the latter ages of the empire, to have 
sold their children and themselves into slavery in 
order to shun the burden of taxes.” 

Spain was the mistress of Europe as long as she 
protected her farmers and mechanics by wise legis- 
lation, and supported her government by impost du- 
ties. Since which she has declined, and has been 
almost as tributary to English wealth and power as 
the most dependent of the English colonies; not- 
withstanding, as Sir Wilham Blackstone states, 
above a thousand millions of bullion are calculated 
to have been imported into Europe from America 
within less than three centuries.. 


No nation can flourish that will not legislate in 
relation to the policies of other nations as they af- 
fect her own interest, and that will not give liberal 
care to cherish agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce. And why should not the farmer receive the 
care of government as well as the manufacturer 
and the man of commerce? A farmer is in reality 
a manufacturer and merchant. 

“It has always appeared to me,” says Anderson in 
his Observations on National Industry, *‘a little sur- 
prising, that mankind should have in general enter- 
tained such- just ideas with regard to the means of 
making manufactures flourish, and such defective 
notions concerning improvements in agriculture. 
For there is no man so ignorant as not to know at 
once that the only possible way to make a manufac- 
ture thrive is to procure a ready vent for the goods; 
as, without this, every other encouragement, how- 
ever liberal, must be ineffectual. And is it not suf- 
ficiently obvious that agriculture, although it has 
been distinguished by another name is, to every in- 
tent and purpose, a manufacture in as strict a sense 
of the word as the forming a yard of broadcloth, 
and differs not in any respect from other manufac- 
tures as to the means of making it flourish?” 

If congress can legislate to benefit commerce and 
manufactures, (and who doubts it?) why can it not 
legislate to benefit the farmer? If it can aid a mi- 
nority interest, will not the democratic principles of 
the government enjoin as a duty on it to advance the 
majority interest? The last congress passed a pro- 
tective tariff, and it received the unanimous vote of 
Pennsylvania, and the almost unanimous vote of 
New York. Where did those get the constitutional 
power from who voted for it? Will they say, in that 
clause of the constitution which authorises congress 
to lay impost duties? Then I point to the same clause 
for the power to pass the measure which I recom- 
mend, which will benefit the internal commerce of 
the farmer. 

Will those who voted for the last tariff law, and 
those that have passed heretofore, point to that 
clause in the constitution which gives congress the 
power to regulate commerce as sustaining the mea- 





sures? Then J point to the same clause, and say that 
commerce is almost stagnant, internal and foreign 
commerce, and that it never wiil revive and prosper 
again until the farming interest is relieved. Or wilj 
they point to the clause which gives congress the 
power to provide for the general welfare? I point 
to the same clause, and say that the general welfare 
cannot be promoted, and indeed there can be no ge. 
neral welfare as long as the farming interest is op. 
ewes. There is a blight over the whole Union, 

he government cannot borrow a dollar: it is in dis. 
honor. The honor of the states have received a 
wound, and universal distress appeals in behalf of 
the scheme of relief I recommend. Without the 
measure the resources of the nation will not be de. 
veloped, nor will the treasury, as things are, meet 


the wants of government. 


Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures seem 
to be the three grand divisions of human industry, 
prosperity, and wealth. Though divided in pursuit, 
they should be united in interest, mutually impart. 
ing and receiving aid. This division of industry 
augments the wealth of a nation, whilst it admits of 
greater profit in each branch of business by wholly 
occupying the attention and Jabor of those who are 
respectively employed. 

We should give agriculture the first care, if pre. 
ference should be given to either, as it supports ma- 
nufactures and commerce; but neither can flourish 
when one or the other is depressed. The skill of 
wise legislation should make them harmonize in re. 
ciprocal profits. 

At the close of the last war the debts of the Unit- 
ed States of various kinds were about $168,000,000; 
they were paid off in about seventeen years; and as 
much as ten millions of dollars was applied annual- 
ly to liquidating the principal, whilst the treasury 
was at the same time overflowing by the tariff which 
then existed. Now the nation has more than dou: 
ble the population and more than double the re- 
sources, and could discharge the amount | propose 
with an ease that would give life to every business 
without retarding or oppressing any. 

I will present other considerations in my next \et- 
ter. Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. Cuartes CARROLL, 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 
LETTER IV. 
Hall of representatives, Washington, 
January 20, 1843. 

Dear Six: I am aware that it is urged against the 
measure which I propose that, if the states are ex- 
tricated from their present difficulties, they may be- 
come involved again; and upon this hypothesis many 
say that ruin had as well exist now, and dishonor 


abide upon the states, because there is a possibility | 


that some fifty years hence, in another generation, 
those who come after us may be imprudent as we 
have been, and may not profit by the lesson of ex- 
perience. We are told in “Paradise Lost” that 
“knowledge of good is bought dear by tasting ill.”— 
And, as experience is our best counsellor, it is rea 
sonable to suppose that those who follow us on the 
stage of human and political life wiil have “all of 
our knowledge, with more than our experience.”— 
South Carolina and Massachusetts by their zeal and 
firmness induced the passage of the assumption law 
of 1790; they, have remained nearly free from debt 
during the more than half century that has elapsed. 
There are others who say that they would like to 
sustain the measure, but would like to see the con- 
stitution so altered that states could contract no 
debts. I can never be one of this number. Speak- 
ing for myself alone, I am free to avow, upon the 
most anxious and serious reflection, that I have come 
to the conclusion that the constitution ought to be 
let alone. If one party would have it altered this 

ear, another one would wish to alter it the next.— 

he constitution is the only stable thing we have in 
this government, and let us be satisfied with it, if 
even its powers are often unwisely exercised.— 
The states can alter their constitutions if they deem 
it wise, and can restrict their legislatures if they 
please. 

Nor would it be wise to ask those states that are 
not in debt to fetter, themselves in all future time, 
and, whatever may be the exigences, to deny them 
the means of meeting them. Nor is it neeessary for 
the indebted states; for, if they really could ever find 
those who would lend them money again after they 
shall have been relieved, they would not be likely to 
avail themselves of the right and means to become 
involved. . 

All nations that have prospered, or are prospering, 
have adopted some fixed policy of government, which 
no party in the ascendency dare alter. It is not 0 
in this country, and never has been but when w® 
have had a funded debt. I am not one of those who 
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a states was as follows: 









































Pennsylvania $6,300,000 

} Maryland 676,689 
F } Indiana none 
» Jilinois " 
> Michigan <a 
Arkansas ‘2 
Florida * 
Mississippi he 

$6,976,689 


Prrowed money from the states. 
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| am one of those who believe that a mode- 
‘ not oppressive debt, is not a national calamity. 
viability of national legislation has produced all our 
—? subject is interesting enough to justify my pre- 
ating the details, with the prominent facts, to make 
anifest— ; 

First, that the general government is more the 
yse than the states of their present indebtedness; 
, secondly, that the past history of the states 
108 sufficient earnest of the future to justify con- 
jysion that, if relieved from their difficulties, 
ww, they would not be willing, on their own mo- 
in. OF by the allurements of the general govern- 
aati to embarrass themselves again with oppressive 





Before I give the rise and progress of the system 
national improvements, and then again its change 
dividing revenue among the states, and in turn aban- 
sning both policies, I will state that the history of 
, past will prove that, from the time of the assump- 
on of the state debts in 1790 until about 1830, com- 
ising a period of almost half a century, never 
ere states more prudent in the administration of 
eir financial systems, and more sparing in using 
eir credit. 

For example, the condition of many of the indebt- 


The debts of 1830. 





And it must be remembered that such was their 
udence, and so high stood their credit, that, during 
e last war with England, the general government 
The state of Ma- 
land and other states not only loaned the general 
bvernment money, but, so low was the credit of the 
vernment, that that of Maryland was preferred: 
d at the time that the capitol in which I now 
ite was in flames, a patriotic citizen of Maryland 
as the only individual to be found, for some 
me, who would lend the government money.— 
t when congress used the revenue powers of the 
Bistitution its credit revived, and the vast debt of 
e war was paid amidst overflowing national pros- 
rity, 

But in presenting, as briefly as 1 may, the past his- 
ty of the national government, it may be necessa- 
lo present the course pursued by many of those 
ho induced the system. Many have changed their 
ions upon principle and upon policy, and most 
the actors on the stage have varied their opinions 
} great measures. What they have thought con- 
ilutional at one period, they have thought uncon- 
tutional at another; and what they thought expe- 
tutatone time, they thought inexpedient after- 
ards. Thus have their opinions vibrated like the 
tdulum, and thus have the policies of the govern- 
tut vibrated: they and the policy of government 
oving together like a half loaded needle all around 
¢ compass of the constitution, and settling stead- 
Stly at no one point. 

Many who have aided in producing the evils now 
und paralyzed in apprehension, whilst others who 
ve led on the fleet of states into difficulties are anx- 
sto desert them in the first storm, and leave them 
the mercy of the winds and the waves. 


In the house of representatives of the United States. 
Decemper 29, 1813. Mr. Kina, of North Carolina, 
ow senator from Alabama.] presented a petition 
om sundry inhabitants of North Carolina, praying 
¢ aid and patronage of the general government in 
pening an inland navigation which shall connect the 
alers of the Chesapeake bay with those of St. Ma- 
Stiver, in the state of Georgia. 
his petition was committed to the committee 
the whole house on a bill to subscribe for stock 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company. 
January 3, 1814. Mr. Preasanrs, of Virginia, 
“sented a petition of inhabitants of the state of 
rginia, praying the aid and patronage of the general 
vernment in opening ao inland navigation from the 
alers of the Chesapeake bay to St. Mary’s river, in 
© slate of Georgia. The petition was referred to the 
ne committee of the whole house to which the pe- 
‘on presented by Mr Kine was referred. 
ANUARY 4, 1814. Mr. Troup, of Georgia, pre- 
ited a petition of inhabitants of the state of Geor- 
for the same purpose as above; which was 
— to the same committee of the whole 


Fesruanry 28, 1814. Mr. Gourpan, of South 
Carolina, presented a similar petition of citizens of 
that state. 


Marcu !}9, 1814. The speaker presented a simi- 
lar petition from other citizens of South Carolina. 


Marcu 1, 1814. Mr. Murrrer, of North Ca- 
rolina, presented a petition of inhabitants of the 
state of North Carolina for the same purpose as 
above. 

This petition was referred to a select committee, 
consisting of Mr. Murrrez, of North Carolina, Mr. 
Ricnarp Stockton, of New Jersey, Mr. Joun C. 
Caruovwn, of South Carolina, Mr. Cuarzes J. Incer- 
souL, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Joun W. Tayxor, of 
New York. 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, also, on the Ist 
of March, 1814, presented a petition from other citi- 
zens of North Carolina, the same as that presented 
by Mr. Murrres, and which was referred to the same 
committee. 


Marcu ], 1814. On motion of Mr. Kine, of 
North Carolina, the committee of the whole was 
discharged from the further consideratien of the 
petition presented by him on the 29th December, 
1813, and it was referred to Mr. Murrree’s select 
committee. 


Marcu 12,1814. Mr. Murrres, from the select 
committee, reported a bill authorizing the presi- 
dent to cause certain parts of the coast of the United 
States to be surveyed; which was twice read, and 
committed. 

Aprit 11, 1814. The bill was considered in com- 
mittee of the whole house, was amended, and or- 
dered to be engrossed, and read a third time on the 
next day. 


Aprit 12, 1814. The bill was read a third time 
and passed, {and it is believed without opposition from 
any quarter. ] - 

The following is a copy of the bill, (No. 89.) 
Marcu 12,1814. Mr. Murrres, of North Caro- 
lina, from a select committee on a memorial of citi- 
zens of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, reported the following bill, which 
was read the first and second time, and commit- 
ted to a committee of the whole house on Wednesday 
next: 

A bill authorizing the president to cause certain parts 
of the coast of the United States to be surveyed. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the president be, and he is hereby, authoriz- 
ed to cause the several portages hetween the naviga- 
ble waters on the coast of the United States, from 
the river St. Mary’s to the Hudson, to be accurately 
surveyed by one or more persons, to be appointed by 
him, for the purpose of ascertaining the most eligible 


ing five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for 
the defraying any expense which may be incurred in 
making such survey, to be paid out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
mittee of the whole, and was amended 


and read a third time. 


currence. 


house. 


of congress. 
Fesvary 11, 1808. 


Virginia. 


of Virginia. 


vantages by roads and canals. 





sites for canals between the same whereby an inter- 
nal water communication between the aforesaid ri- 
vers may be completed; and that a sum not exceed- 


Aprit 11, 1814. This bill was acted upon in com- 
y striking 
out the word “Hudson,” and inserting ‘St. Croix,” 
and, as thus amended, was ordered to be engrussed 


Aprit 12, 1814. The bill was read the third time, 
passed the house, and was sent to the senate for con- 


The bill was twice read in the senate, pro forma, 
and was not further acted upon, as the session of} value and importance of the object to be obtained. 
congress closed on the 18th of April, 1814, only five 
days after it was received by the senate from the 
It was, on the last day of the session, with 
all other house bills, pastponed until the next session 


Mr. Newron presented a 
memorial of inhabitants of the county of Norfolk, 
and its vicinity, in the state of Virginia, praying the 
aid and patronage of congress to enable the compa- 
ny incorporated by acts of the legislatures of Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina, called “The Dismal Swamp 
company,” to complete a canal, which has been 
commenced for connecting the waters of the Al- 
bemarle Sound, in the state of North Carolina, 
with the waters of Elizabeth river, in the state of} pass,) I submit it to your consideration whether it 


The memorial, presented as above by Mr. Nrew- 
TON, was signed by many distinguished citizens of | of the officers of the corps of engineers to examine 
Virginia—among them the hon. LirrLtetonw W. Taze- 
WELL, afterwards a senator to congress and governor 
The memorial set out with expressions 
of congratulation ;that congress had, at last, turned 
its attention to one of the greatest and best interests 
of the country, the improvement of its natural ad- 
It referred particu- 
larly to the resolution adopted in the senate on the 


motion of Joun Quincy Apams, on the 3d March, 

1807, calling on the secretary ofthe treasury for a 

report and plan of a general and comprehensive sys- 

tem of internal improvements, under which Mr. 

Ga.vatin made his celebrated report to the senate in 

1809. The memorial then went on to say, that among 

the most important of the links in the great chain of 

public works which the government ought at once 

seriously to set itself about, for the purpose of unit- 

ing the several parts of the confederacy, as well for 

commercial as for national advantages, was the Dis- 

mal Swamp canal, running from Norfolk into the 

Sounds along the sea shore to North Carolina; and as 
the completion of the whole system must necessarily 

occupy many years, the memorialists suggested the 

~~ of immediate aid for their particular 
work. 

Thus early was the attention of congress directed 
to the subject of internal improvements, without re- 
gard to parties or sections. All parties were united 
in Mr. Monrok’s administration, during which a sys- 
tem of improvements wasestablished with a zeal and 
unanimity seldom equalled, as a few facts will suffi- 
ciently establish: 

“NovemBER 23, 1823.—A dinner was given in 
Washington to the delegates from various parts of 
the union, Mr. Kenr, of Maryland, chairman, 
amounting to about two hundred, who had been in 
convention for several days, and had adopted a series 
of resolutions, offered by Gen. Mercer, in favor of 
making the Chesapeake and Ohio canal; the second 
declaring that ‘two-elevenths be subscribed by the 
state of Maryland, three-elevenths by the state of Vir- 
ginia, four-elevenths by the United States, and two- 
elevenths by the District citizens.’ At this dinner 
many of the cabinet officers of the government were 
present. ‘There were no regular toasts, but the spon- 
taneous sentiments offered fill a column and a half.’— 
The following are some of them: 

** By the secretary of state-—The first right and the 
first duty of nations—self-defence and se!f-improve- 
ment. 

‘* By the secretary of war.—Canal navigation between 
the Atlantic and the Western waters, essentially con- 
nected with the commerce, the defence, and the 
union of the states. May it receive the patronage 
and support of the nation. 

“By the postmaster general.—Roads and canals: 
They unite all interests, and render our union indis- 
soluble. 


‘*Mr. Apams and Mr. Ca.nouw having retired— 

‘By Mr. Archibald Lee, of Maryland.—John Quin- 
cy Adams: The first to elicit in the senate of the 
United States the luminous report of Albert Galla- 
tin upon internal improvements. 

‘By Mr. Fitzhugh, of Virginia.—The hon. J.C. 
Calhoun: The liberal and enlightened advocate of a 
system of internal improvement commensurate with 
the powers of the government and the resources of 
the nation. 

“By Mr. Shannon, of Virginia.—Wm. H. Craw- 
ford: The friend of internal improvement, prevented 
by indisposition from attending the marriage festival 
of the Ohio and Potomac.”—Niles’ Register, 15th No- 
vember, 1823. 

Within a few weeks after, Mr. Monroe, in his 
message of 3d December, 1823, says: 

‘‘Many patriotic and enlightened citizens [allud- 
ing to this convention and this dinner] who have 
made this subject an object of particular investiga- 
tion, are of opinion that the waters of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio may be connected together by one 
continued canal, and at an expense far short of the 


If this could be accomplished, it is impossible to cal- 
culate the beneficial consequences which would re- 
sult from it. A great portion of the produce of the 
very fertile country through which it would pass, 
would find a market through that channel. ‘Troops 
might be moved with great facility in time of war, 
with cannon and every kind of munition, in either 
direction. Connecting the Atlantic with the western 
country, in a line passing through the seat of the na- 
tional government, it would essentially strengthen 
the bond of union itself. Believing, as I do, that 
congress possesses the rightto appropriate money 
for such a national object, (the jurisdiction remain- 
ing in the states through which the canal would 


may not be advisable to authorize, by an adequate 
appropriation, the employment of a suitable number 


the unexplored ground during the next season, and 
to report their opinion thereon. It wall Jikewise be 
proper to extend their examinations to the several 
routes through which the waters of the Ohio may be 
connected, by canals, with those of Lake Erie.” 

“A board of internal improvements, composed by 
order of the president, through the department of 
war, consisting of Brig. Gen. 8. Berwaap and Lieut. 
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Col. Torrey, officers of the army of the United 
States, and Jonn L. Sururvan, civil engineer, of the 
state of Massachusetts, was established.” 

After the general government had induced the 
state of Maryland to enlarge the canal, it subscribed 
one million of dollars to the same, by the following 
vote, which I extract from the journals of the house 
of representatives and the senate: 

‘In the house of representatives, May 9th, 1528, 
‘An act authorising the subscription of stock to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal company’ was read the 
third time, and on the question, ‘Shall this hill pass?’ 
was determined in the affirmative by the following 
vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Samuel Anderson, William Arm- 
strong, John Bailey, John Baldwin, John Barbour, 
Stephen Barlow, Ichabod Bartlett, Mordecai Bart- 
ley, Isaac ©. Bates, Edward Bates, Philemon Beech- 
er, John Blair, Thomas H. Blake, William L. Brent, 
Richard A. Buckner, Samuel Butman, Thomas Chil- 
ton, James Clark, Lewis Condict, Richard Coulter, 
William Creighton, Jr., David Crockett, Benjamin 
W. Crowningshield, J. Culpepper, J. Davenport, J. 
D. Dickerson, Clement Dorsey, Joseph Duncan, Ed- 
ward Everett, James Findley, Tomlinson Fort, 
Chauncey Forward, Levin Gale, Daniel G. Guarn- 
sey, Henry H. Gurley, Gabriel Holmes, Jonathan 
Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Jacob C. Isaacks, Kensy 
Johns, Jr., Joseph Lawrence, Joseph Lecompte, 
Isaac Lefler, Robert P. Letcher, Peter Little, Edward 
Livingston, Chittenden Lyon, John Magee, Henry 
C. Martindale, Dudley Marvin, Lewis Maxwell, 
George McDuffie, Robert McHatton, Samuel Mc- 
Kean, William McLean, Charles F. Mercer, Orange 
Merwin, Thomas Metcalfe, Charles Minor, John 
Mitchell, Jas. C. Mitchell, Thos. B. Moore, Gabriel 
Moore, Thos. Newton, Robt. Orr, Jr., G. W. Owen, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Elisha Phelps, Isaac Pierson, David 
Plant, William Ramsay, Joseph Richardson, Wil- 
liam Russell, Lemuel Sawyer, John Sergeant, Au- 

ustine H. Shepherd, John Sloane, Oliver H. Smith, 
Michael C. Sprigg, William Stansbury, James 8. 
Stevenson, J. B. Sterigere, Andrew Stuart, Henry 
R. Storrs, James Strong, Samuel Swan, John W. 
Taylor, ‘Hedge Thompson, Phineas L. Tracy, Ebe- 
nezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, Espy Van Horn, John 
Varnum, Samuel F.. Vinton, George E. Wales, Aaron 
Ward, George C. Washington, John C. Weems, 
Thomas Whipple, ir Elisha Whittlesey, Charles A. 
Wickliffe, James Wilson Joseph E. Wingate, David 
Woodcock, George Wolf, John C. Wright, Joel 
Yancey—107.” Nays 70. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Subscription of $1,000,000 
Stock-—1828. 

‘In the senate, on the question, “shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed, and the bill be read a third time 
as amended?” the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bateman, Bou- 
ligny, Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Foot, Harrison, Hen- 
dricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Kane, King, Knight, McKinley, McLane, Marks, 
Noble, Ridgely, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Thomas, Webster, 
Willey—29.” Nays 17. 

The limits of this correspondence will not allow 
me to make other extracts from the journal to show 
the policy of the government; but this is sufficient 
to make distinct, that the government at this period 
adopted the policy of uniting as joint partners with the 
states in a,system of internal improvements, and all 
parties then thought it wise and constitutional thus 
to apply the general national revenues. It was then 
constitutional to lead the states into difficulties.— 
Can the measure I propose be unconstitutional be- 
cause it proposes to extricate them from the effect 
of this system? Was it constitutional then to lead 
them into difficulties because it was popular? And is 
ihe measure | advocate to extricate them unconsti- 
tutional, because politicians fear that the attempt 
will be unpopular? 

‘The system was popular, and therefore it was sus- 
tained, north, south, east, and west. But many pub- 
lic men thought that the difficulty of discriminating 
between the various applications for aid from the 
national treasury would be obviated, and a greater 
equality preserved in disseminating and equalizing 
the aid of the general government, by so modifying 
the system as to induce the general government to 
divide the revenués of the nation at once among 
the states, so that the states should construct such 
improvements as they might deem most promotive 
of their interests, and best calculated to develop their 
resources. 

As early as 1826 Mr. Manion Dickerson had 
made a report in the senate proposing to divide 
$10,000,000 of the general revenues annually among 
the stales, and at a time too when the national debt 
amounted to $80 000,000. There were many en- 
lightened persons who strongly concurred in the po- 
licy and wisdom of such a recommendation. Mr. 








Dickerson was subsequently placed in the cabinet 
of General Jackson. The policy of dividing the 
national revenues without discrimination among the 
states, and the national benefits which the improve- 
ments of the states separately confer, will be seen in 
the following extract from president ANDREW Jacx- 
Fe to both houses of congress, December 
“It may sometimes happen that the interests of 
particular states would not be deemed to coincide 
with the general interest in relation to improvements 
within such states. But if the danger to be appre- 
hended from this source is sufficient to require it, a 
discretion might be reserved to congress to direct 
such improvements of a general character as the 
states concerned might not be disposed to unite in, 
the application of the quotas of those states, under 
the restriction of confining to each state the expenditure 
of its appropriate quota. It may, however, be assum- 
ed as a safe general rule that such improvements as 
serve to increase the prosperity of the respective 
states in which they are made, by giving new facili- 
ties to trade, and thereby augmenting the wealth and 
comfort of the inhabitants, constitute the surest mode 
of conferring permanent and substantial advantages upon 
the whole. The strength as well as the true glory 
of the confederacy is founded on the prosperity and 
power of the several independent sovereignties of 
which it is composed, and the certainty with 
which they can be brought into successful active 
co-operation through the agency of the federal go- 
vernment.” 


The principle and policy of dividing the revenues 
of the nation among the states to be applied by them 
to purposes of internal improvement, as recommend- 
ed by the message which I have just extracted from, 
was fully discussed and as unanimously settled as 
any great question has been since the formation of 
the government. After the sentiments and princi- 
ples of General J ackson’s message of 1830 were 
made known to the country he was re-elected, and 
the argument which was familiar at that time was, 
that the people endorsed alike the constitutionality 
of the measure and the measure itself by casting a 
decided vote in its favor. Whatever may be due to 
such considerations, it is manifest that the congress 
of the U. States a few years after adopted the princi- 
ple and policy of the message by dividing among the 
states thirty-seven millions four hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and ninety-seven cents, (37,468,859 97.) For the 
14th section of the law of 1836, is as follows: ‘‘One 
quarter part on the first dayof January, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, or as soon thereafter as 
may be, one quarter part on the first day of April, 
one quarter part on the first day of July, and one 
quarter part on the first day of October, all in the 
same year.” 

By the report of Mr. Levi Woopsury, secretary 
of the treasury, the states were entitled under this 
law to the following amounts: 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Missouri, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
I)linois, 
Arkansas, 
Michigan, 


$1,274,451 02 
892,115 71 
1,784,231 43 
509,780 41 
892,115 71 
1,019,560 81 
5,352,694 28 
1,019,560 81 
3,823,353 06 
382,335 31 
1,274,451 02 
2,931,237 34 
1,911,676 53 
1,401,896 12 
1,401,896 12 
892,115 71 
509,780 41 
637,225 51 
509,780 41 
1,911,676 53 
1,911,676 53 
2,676,347 14 
1,147,005 92 
637,225 51 
382,335 31 
382,335 31 





Total, ° $37,468,859 97 

It was passed in the house of representatives on 
the 2st of June, 1836, by the following vote: 

YEAS—John Quincy Adams, Chilton Allen, He- 
man Allen, Joseph B. Anthony, Wm. H, Ashley, 
Jeremiah Bailey, John Bell, Abm. Bockee, William 
K. Bond, Ratliff Boon, Nathaniel B. Borden, Mathias 
J. Bovee, Lyman Boyd, Geo. N. Briggs, Samuel 





Bunch, Jesse A. Bynum, John Calhoun, William B. 
Calhoun, John Carr, William B. Carter, Zadock 
Casey, John Chambers, John Chaney, Reuben Chap- 
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Claiborne, W. Clark, Jesse F. Cleveland, Henry w 
Conner, Thos. Corwin, Robert Crary, John Cra W. 
Joseph H. Crane, Caleb Cushing, Edward Dari’ 
ton, Edm'd Deberry, H. Denny, Philemon Dick 
son, Ulysses F. Doubleday, George Evans, Ben. 
Everett, John B. Forrester, Samue} Fowler, Rich . 
French, Jacob Fry, jr., Philo C. Fuller, John Gat 
braith, James Garland, Francis Granger, Sento 
Grantland, Wm. S. Graves, William J. Gra 
George Grennell, John K. Griffin, Elisha Halee 
Edward A. Hannegan, Gideon Hand, Benjani 
Harden, James Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albe 
G. Harrison, Albert G. Hawes, Micajah T. Host 
kins, Abner Hazeltine, Joseph Henderson, Willis, 
Heister, Samuel Hoar, George W. Hopkins, Beni, 
min C. Howard, Elisha Howell, Edward B. Huby 
Hiram P. Hunt, Adam Huntsman, Joseph R. loge 
soll, Samuel Ingham, Walliam Jackson, Henry p 
Janes, Daniel Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, John W 
Jones, Andrew G. Judson, Daniel Kilgore, Georg 
Z. Kinnard, Amos Lane, John Laporte, Joab Law. 
ler, Abbott Lawrence, George W. Lay, Thong 
Lee, Luke Lee, Stephen B. Leonard, Dixon 
Lewis, Levi Lincoln, Henry Logan, Thos. ©. Lov, 
Francis S.. Lyon, Job Mann, Joshua L. Martin 
Moses Mason, Samson Mason, Wm. L. May, Jon 
than McCarty, William McComas, Thomas M,) 
McKennan, Charles F. Mercer, Jesse Miller, Joy 
J. Milligan, Wm. Montgomery, Wm. S. Morya, 
Mathias Morris. Henry H. Muhlenburg, James Py. 
ker, William Patterson, John M. Patton, Dutee) 
Pierce, James A. Pearce, Ebenezer Pettigrew, Bail, 
Payton, Lancelot Phelps, Stephen C. Phillips, Fra, 
cis W. Pickens, David Potts, jr., Joba Read, Abp. 
ham Rencher, Joseph Reynolds, Eleazer W. Ripl 
John Robertson, David Russell, Augustine A. Shep 
perd, E. J. Shields, Wm. R. Shinn, William Slay 
F. O. J. Smith, David Spangler, Jesse Speich 
James Standefer, Bellamy Storer, Joel R. Suthe 
land, John Taliaferro, John Thompson, Isaac Ty 
cey, Joseph R. Underwood, Samuel F. Vinton, Dy 
vid G. Waggener, George C. Washington, Tayly 
Webster, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Thom 
T. Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Willian 
—155. Nays 38. 

The vote on its passage through the senate way 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan,  Clayt, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing, of Ohio, Goldsborow), 
Hendricks, Kent, King, of Alabama, King, of Ge 
gia, I.inn, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Porter, Preity 
Robbins, Robinson, Southard, Swift, Tomlin 
Wall, Wright—24. Nays 6. 

The principle of this law covers broadly and wii 
ly all the principles contained in the measure !n 
commend. 

It may be said that the law of 1838, by its term 
was only a loan of the revenues of the nation to 
states. True, such is the language of the Jaw; li 
] am sure there was not an individual in either ho 
of congress, nor was there one of sound mind int 
nation, who believed for an instant that the stale 
would not use, or would return, one dollar of 
entire amount. But admit, if distribution, uni 
the guise of a loan, is a loan of money under! 
name of deposite with the states: that fact ests 
lishes the only principle which I contend for. ! 
congress has the pewer to Joan its money to™ 
states when they are but little in want of it, wou 
not that concession establish its power to loa 
credit to the states when they are greatly in wari" 
it? I but ask for the loan of its credit, and prop 
that it shall be indemnified by the public dom 
Congress loaned its money with no collateral pled 
from the states. 

If itis said that the loan was of money in the ttt 
sury, and not of money accruing, I maintain thal! 
is a distinction without a difference, and the print 
ple is precisely the same. If congress can ford 
one purpose apply revenues collected, it can for t 
same purhoss apply those to be collected. This pr 
ciple has been settled. 3 

At the extra session of the Jast congress 2 !@ 
was passed to divide among all the states the!’ 
nues to be derived from the public lands, and neat 
all the states received thesame. The law was %° 
pended at the next session, and a few of the stat 
refused, for that reason, and from the smallness' 
the amount, to receive their distributive propor 
Had the law continued, or the amount been grealé 
no state in the Union would have refused its qué 


These facts, and those contained in my first ™ 
letters, render all further investigation, a3 '™ 
power and ability of congress to pass the measul? 
relief I recommend, unnecessary. But to recut 
the law of deposite, or distribution, of 1836. ’ 

The states conformed to what they were Je¢! 
believe was the new policy of the government, an 
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| jed each other in projecting intercommunications | distinguished from production) is far greater. An : 
belief that they would develop the resources | example and calculation will best illustrate the fact: | years to come, if ever—and the honor of the states 
i anielt the prosperity of their states. This} When the legislature of Maryland passed a law to | cannot exist upon hope deferred. Then those who 
‘salty existed in most of the states with every par-| levy direct taxes upon the property of the state to | have advocated and those who have opposed annual 
. the legislatures a had recourse to their | meet the interest upon its debt, the legislature com- | distribution will find, in the measure of relief which 
ait. All parties were wi ling, if not anxious, to| puted the property of the state to be worth $300,-|1 propose, a, resting place from strife, where their 
otiate loans at home or abroad. From Maryland, | 000,000. views may easily unite in one common wish and com- 
ref Justice Bucnanan, General Emory, and Mr.| The law was passed in 1841, and when the assess- | mon measure to serve the states, to relieve the peo- 
" opy, were sent to Europe for this purpose.— | ment was made the whole taxable property was esti- | ple, and to sustain as well the credit of the govern- 
‘oj Illinois, Ricwaro M. Youne, senator in con-| mated to be worth only $195,000,000. The taxes | ment as the faith of the states. 
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"then the system of state improvements was in 
vor, and all were willing to give their aid in estab- 
hing the debt, and pledging the faith of their 
tes as well as their own high position of charac- 
for the faithful fulfilment of the contracts which 
yey made. But the policy (if the term is not mis- 
pplied, for the ever-shifting course of the national 
wernment hardly merits the name) again changed, 
dso imperceptibly was it effected, that its fatal in- 
yence was only realized by the states when they 
und themselves overwhelmed in debt, and the 
murces of national revenue greatly exhausted by 
he abandonment by congress of the exercise of its 
pwer over revenue. From the foundation of the 
pvernment, tea and coffee had been a source of re- 
enue, but ia 1832 or 1833, the duties were remov- 
j, To benefit the consumer? No. But as revenue 
vas more abundant than the wants of the govern- 
nent required, the duties were removed to benefit 
ne tariff interest by letting the duties remain on ar- 
icles which came into competition with domestic 
roduction. And the sliding and declining scale of 
uties by the compromise act, the duties gradually 
essened; increased importation ensued, and the po- 
tical disputes which confused the currency, ended 
» results which we are all now experiencing. 


It is very foreign from my purpose to inquire what 
ersous or What party did most or least in producing 
hese results. 1 only allude to the past in order to 
nderstand the future, and to act for the present— 
» show that if the states have erred, so has the na- 
onal government; and that the dear-bought expe- 
ence, Which we have, will make the states more 
rudent in future, without the necessity of destroy- 
ng the scanty powers which they have not as yet 
rrendered to the government. 
exhibit the past in the hope that those who at 
rst and at last advocated internal improvements by 
he co-operation of the government; those who ad- 
ocated the distribution of the surplus revenue; 
ose who advocated the reduction of the national 
venues, and those who advocated the systems of 
late improvements, will not only see the necessity 
or the relief I propose, but will advance boldly for- 
ard in the ranks of the people, to lend their aid in 

port of a measure which their course has ren- 
ered necessary, and their acts have made indispen- 
ible, as well for the character of the government 

a as for the states and a tax-paying and suffering 
tople. 

The joint and concurrent action of persons of all 
arties produced the present embarrassment, dis- 
ess, and oppression, which persons of all parties 
id all pursuits shouid feel one common interest in 
moving by common and united exertion. 

tis too late to dispute who did most to produce 
he debts. Let the emulation be in a spirit of lofty 
uiriotism, who can do most to relieve, by honorable 
heats, the whole nation from the load of direct tax- 

on, and the states from the delinquency which 
lurs for a time their fair name. 

tit not be said that the improvements of our 
ountry are at once our glory and our shame. I 
1 conclude this series of letters with my next. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WM. COST JOHNSON. 
Con. Cuaries CaRROLL, 


Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 


Lerrer V. 
Hall of Representatives, Washington, 
D February 7, 1843. 
£AR sin: The nation loses much more in wealth 
very year by the present state of tl.ings than I pro- 
%8€ it shall divide in stocks. 

Q my address I estimated the entire traffic of the 
ation to be worth $1,400,000,000 annually, and a 
‘Preciation of value in diminished prices or bad cur- 
‘icy, or both causes, of twenty per cent. would ex- 


ibit a 
My) poe 2Hnual loss to the nation in wealth of $280,- 


ame Thus in reality the nation loses in a va- 
m of wealth in exchange or barter more than the 
mount which [ propose that the government shall 
“vein bonds. But this is not the only loss, nor is 
en ereatest which the nation is continually expe- 
cing. The loss in depreciation of property (as 


levied were consequently inadequate to meet the in- 
terest; but such has been the depreciation of property 
since, that withina few months Prince George's 
county has reduced, by her commissioners, the taxa- 
ble rate of her property one-third. The decline in 
value has been equal over all the state, which would 
make a reduction of the property of Maryland in 
value of $65,000,000, making a reduction in value of 
$170,000,000 below the estimate of the legislature at 
the time of passing the direct tax law. But estimat- 
ing the decline in value at but $65,000,000, (though 
1 believe that the decline in the value of property has 
been much greater in most of the western states,) and 
that it has fallen in value atthe same rate throughout 
the nation, it 1s easy to compute the aggregate loss 
of national wealth. 

Maryland will have six representatives in the next 
congress. The decline of property, then, has been 
at the rate, in Maryland, of 10,833,000 for each dis- 
trict. There will be 223 congressional districts, and 
rating the wealth of each as equal, and the decline in 
property the same all over the union, we have the 
amount ofdepreciation which has already taken place 
in two or three years to be $2,232,459,000. And this 
has occurred when most of the states that are indebt- 
ed have not levied taxes enough to meet the accru- 
ing interest. How much greater would it be if the 
states were to increase the taxes, can be readily 
imagined, although figures can hardly reckon its 
magnitude. 

But what has been the decline in self-respect, in 
individual happiness, no human being can estimate. 
The amount of untold suffering and the wide-spread 
ruin of fortunes, the agonized miseries of the bank- 
rupt millions, should awaken the sympathies'of the 


only to the time of payment. 
opened and the government credited with all the mo- 








most frigid legislators. And we have not reached the 

end. - Thousands and hundreds of thousands who | 
were at ease and comfortable a few years ago, and | 
who have thus far weathered the storm, with the de- 

cline in the price of property and scarcity of money 

will find that their whole property will not pay their 

outstanding debts although those debts may be but 

one-third of the intrinsic value of their property.— 

Whilst, on the other hand, in forty-eight hours after 

the passage of the measure which I recommend, 

there would be an appreciation of property, an im- 

provement in wages, and an elasticity and activity of 
business, in consequence of the restoration of confi- 

dence, that would:speed on the nation and the people 

to wealth and prosperity in an amount which the skill 

of figures could not compute. 


The adoption of the measure would settle all con- 
troversy in relation to the public lands, by applying 
them for a long series of years for purposes really as 
beneficial to the government as to the states, that have 
a clear right to them. Those who have advocated 
and those who have opposed annual distribution of 
the proceeds of their sales, would have a common 
ground to meet upon, and the objects of both would 
be effected. 

Those who urge annual distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands maintain that it 
is the right of the states to require it, and that their 
interests would be advanced by the policy, whilst 
those who have opposed the system maintain that | 
they are equally the friends of the states, but that 
the amount of annual distribution from the sales 
would be so small as to be almost useless to the states, 
and therefore not worth contending for; and hence 
the pittance which each state would receive would 
not meet their present pressing necessities, and the 
amount of sales had as well, for these reasons, remain 
in the national treasury. 

My proposition is, to let the proceeds remain in 
the treasury for a specific purpose, and that the gov- 
ernment advance the loan of its credit in the form of 
a capital stock, in anticipation of the sales; and this 
capital and credit of the government would be as 
available to the states as money, and would amount 
to many millions in distribution to each state instead 
of a few thousand dollars, which stock they could use 
to pay their debts, whilst the credit of government 
would be strengthened and sustained by receiving the 
amount of the proceeds of the sales of the public do- 
main until the liquidationtof both the interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds. Let it then be at once conceded 
that annual distribution is hardly worth contending 
for in this juncture of our affairs, if there were even 
a proability of its success; but for reasons too ob- 








vious to be repeated, there is hardly a remote possi- 


The states have a controlling reason to demand the 


measure in the fact that the public lands were never in- 
tended, when the constitution was formed, to be a source 
of national revenue for the support of the general govern- 
ment. The states gave to the government other and 
abundant means of raising revenue for its ordinary 


and extraordinary expenditures. The states surren- 


dered to the general government the public lands for 
their specific benefit. They made the general govern- 


ment the agent or trustee to dispose of the public 


lands, and to distribute among all the states the 
product of this trust fund upon an equitable and just 


basis. 
When the general government assumed the debts 


of the states in 1790 the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands were pledged “until” the liquidation of 


that debt; but the limitation by that law extended 
If an account were 


ney it has expended for the public Jands, and with 
interest to September, 1840; and if the government 
were charged with all the money it has received 
from the public lands, and the donations and grants 
which it has made, with interest to the same period, 
it will be found, as the account stated in my address 
will exhibit, that the general government will be in- 
debted to the states in the sum of $142,000,000. 


Then the states have a right to demand a reimburse- 
ment, in this period of their utmost need, of this sum 
used by the government for its own natlonal purpo- 
ses. The amount of the stock, according to this 
showing, which the public land fund should be pledged 
to redeem, should be but $58,000,000, or a little more 
than one-fourth of the $200,000,090 of stock which 
the government should issue. But when the states 
pledge the proceeds of sales of the entire public do- 
main juntil the liquidation of the $200,000,000 of 
public bonds, the argument becomes irresistible to 
all but those who maintain that the government Is 
not the agent, but the master of the states, and its 
purpose is not to aid the states in measures of relief, 
but to remain inert and indifferent to their sufferings, 
having no feeling in common, and claiming to have 
no interest but what is antagonist. No doctrine can 
be so dangerous to liberty as that which separates 
the government from the people. 

The public lands are estimated to be worth ten 
times the amount I propose that the government 
should issue in stocks; and the very measure would 
make the land fund prolific, by restoring confidence 
and relieving the farmers from taxation, who would 
then be enabled to purchase the vast millions of acres 
now surveyed and almost wholly unproductive. The 
public Jands surveyed are situated in states most op- 
pressed with debt, and the sales are limited because 
those who would buy know that they would find them 
quickly encumbered with taxes to pay the state’s 
debts. When prosperity is restored and confidence 
re-established, the land sales will be greater than 
they have been in past years, because our population 
has increased, and the demand for public lands would 
increase in the same ratio. j 

The following will show that for eleven successive 
years the Jand sales have averaged nearly $8,000,000 
annually. 

Purchase money received for the of sales public lands for 
eleven successive years. 

1830 $2,433,432 94 1836 25,167,833 06 
1831 3,557,023 76 1837 7,007,523 04 
1832 3,115,376 09 1838 4,305,564 64 
1833 4,972,284 84 1839 6,464,556 78 
1834 6,099,981 04 1840 2,789,637 53 

$81,913,017 83 


1835 15,999,804 11 

This table fully illustrates the means of revenue 
which the nation may rely upon when the states and 
the people are once relieved from the exactions of 
the tax-gatherer, which now prostrate their energies 
and absorb their resources, , 

Is it asked how is the government to be supported? 
I answer that this measure of relief will enable the 
farmer to purchase foreign and domestic fabrics, 
which would increase the revenues, with the present 
tariff, more than Six millions of dollars. The farmer 
now cannot pay his taxes: therefore he cannot pur- 
chase either domestic or foreign productions. With 
abundant crops, he cannot sell them for more than 
the expense of production and the amount of taxa- 
tion; they lie valueless on hand: and the mechanic 
has no money to purchase necessaries, because the 
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farmer cannot employ him. Beef is selling for 

three-fourths of a cent per pound in Cineimnati, and 

yet the poor are suffering because they cannot get 

ha ii came of a cent to purchase the pound of 
eef, 

The great farming, which is the great consuming 
interest, must be relieved from oppressive taxation 
before prosperity can return to any useful and hon- 
orable business in the nation. A farmer, who has 
now to pay three hundred dollars in diract taxation, 
could, if relieved from it, well afford to expend two 
hundred in purchasing government land, and domes- 
tic and foreign productions. The former and latter 
would replenish the treasury, and he could lay up one 
hundred dollars in store, whilst now he pays the en- 
tire three hundred dollars to the tax-gatherer, with- 
out receiving either public lands, or necessaries, or 
luxuries in return, whilst the revenues of the nation 
receive not one cent of that entire amount. And if 
the farmer were relieved from direct taxation, the 
merchant and the mechanic would receive, in inter- 
change, a portion of the three hundred dollars, and 
they in turn would be enabled to purchase the pro- 
ductions of the farmer. Then, from the public lands 
and customs, the measure would secure more than 
double the amount of the interest which two hundred 
millions of dollars annually require, were the farmer 
freed from the demands of the tax-gatherer. Were 
even more revenue desired, congress could lay duties 
on articles now imported free, and realize nearly six 
millions more from that source, which would secure, 
instead of six millions, most likely eighteen millions, 
in addition to the amount at present received. 


But, if all this would not answer, congress could 
reduce the expenditures of the government six mil- 
lions with great advantage to the public interest.— 
Thus the means of the nation are fully adequate, 
without the slightest oppression to any one, to pay 
with the utmost ease, more than double the amount 
of interest which I propose shall be paid. Why is 
the tariff not productive now? I answer for the rea- 
sons I have given; and I am free to say that it will 
hardly pay the usual expenses of the government 
without the adoption of the plan I recommend. It 
requires the measure to give it vitality and useful- 
ness, both to the manufacturer and the-government. 
The tariff bill of the last session was prepared with 
an eye chiefly to protectigih, and revenue was but a 
contingent consideration. “the great farming and 
consuming interest was not enough consulted. A sin- 
gle idea and asingle interest were consulted. I re- 
ported a bill with the same rate of duties, but inclu 
ding other articles, and also a plan of relief to the 
states. The house would not consider it. It is 
now printed—twice printed—at length on the journal 
of the house, and not a dozen members, I suppose, 
have ever examined it. Had it been adopted then, 
the treasury would now be abundantly full, and uni- 
versal prosperity would exist in every state, and in 
every pursuit; for no measures or system of measures 
that do not harmonize with all the interests of the 
nation, and the farming and consuming interests es- 
pecially, can be either popular or stable. 

There are not a few who believe that all that is 
necessary for the relief of the country, is for con- 
gress to pass a sub-treasury law; others: a United 
States Bank; others an exchange bank; others an ex- 
chequer; and others a law regulating the government 
deposites with the state banks. That almost any 





_ measure that would effect stability and system, and 


arrest the agitation of the currency question, would 
be better than the present state of excitement on that 
subject, I have not the slightest doubt. But that 
either or all of them together could relieve the dis- 
tresses of the people I cannot for a moment believe. 
How either of them is to relieve the farmer from 
direct taxation or to pay the debts of the states I 
cannot perceive. 

Having, in this and in the preceeding letters and 
address, given a somewhat hasty, and, | fear, confus- 
ed explanation of the plan which1 recommend, I 
must abide the decision of an intelligent community 
upon its wisdom and feasibility. But to those who 
may oppose it upon the scare-crow ground of the in- 
ability of the government to pay the interest on $200,- 
000,000 of stock, which would be $6,000,000 a year, 
I have the following question to submit for their con- 
sideration; and which the people will no doubt require 
all candidates for popular favor to answer. If they 
maintain that the general government, comprising 
twenty-six states and three territories, armed with all 
the revenue powers of the constiution, and the whole 
public domain, cannot pay $6,000,000 of interest in 
one year, how will they prove that it is more easy for 
about fourteen states, without the control of revenues 
from commerce, and without an acre of public land, 
to pay about $12,000,000 or $14,000,000 of interest 
annually? The laborious duty of solving this problem 
of finance to the satisfaction of the farmers they will 
have to encounter. 


He who has not fortitude enough to urge upon witaal 
gress the measure I propose, will not have the cour- 
age to pune direct taxation upon the people. . And 
hence I predicted in.a speech at the last session that 
the question would in the end be relief or repudiation, 
and that congress would have finally to decide that 
question. Repudiation is avowed by but few at this 
time; but neglect to pay interest is the first silent step 
towards it. It now exists in confused contemplation 
in the mind of many; yet the moral sense of shame 
restrains the open avyowal. 


“Evilin the mind of God or man, 
May come and go, so unappr 
And leave not fault or blame behind.’ 

When persons once begin to feel contented by 
Omitting to pay interest, they will soon feel content- 
ed to deny the payment of the debt; and when public 
faith is once disregarded, private is soon neglected. 
Public faith is the thermometer which graduates the 
private; and when one state repudiates, it is less diffi- 
cult for the second, and soon it ismade more easy for 
the third. Moral principles are never stationary.— 
They are either advancing or receding. The first 
step in the road to vice or virtue is the most reluc- 
tant: all other onward steps are made easy by the 
first. The public mind and the public morals cannot 
be too easily awakened into alarm at the depth of 
evil which will follow as the consequence of omitting 
silently to pay interest. Time obliterates the most 
sulid substance, but magnifies interest, and each day 
the load of debt increases. 

Some of those .vho oppose my proposition mistake 
my relation to former parties, and attach a party 
name to meto whichI1 am not entitled. Whata 
man’s politics have to do with the merits of this pro- 


‘position I am ata loss to imagine; and whether a fe- 


deralist or a republican is the more patriotic citizen, 
I cannot determine. But it sooccurs thatthe charge 
is as far removed from the fact as the true features 
of my proposition are from the caricatures which 
its opponents draw of it. The first time I was placed 
on a ticket—some twelve years ago—was a republi- 
can or democrat, and I have been elected ever since 
as one. Inow give proof of the sincerity of my creed 
by offering a measure to confer lasting benefits, not 
only ona majority, but on an entire people. I con- 
strue the constitution to bea practical instrument 
made for the benefit of the people and the states, and 
should be so administered; whilst those who oppose 
the measure, and make the charge against me, con- 
strue it as something alien from the people, having 
no sympathies with them, and should be administer- 
ed not for the relief of a suffering nation, but only to 
raise revenue enough to feed a multitude of federal 
officers. And this, they say, they are bound to do 
upon constitutional conscience—that they know that 
the people are distressed, and the states dishonored— 
that they have strong sympathy, but have great scru- 
ples. The people will remember that they are not 
bound to support such politicians as can see no power 
in that instrument to benefit them, and that in each 
county, in each district, and in each state, there will 
be found men able and efficient to serve them in this 
great emergency, whose consciences are more enlight- 
ened on the subject of constitutional duty. 

One other objection I shall notice. It is said bysome 
that they could support a measure for $100.000,000, 
but not for $200,000,000; that $100,000,000 would 
answer the purposes of their states, and that the in- 
terest could be more easily paid atthe treasury. To 
which I answer, that more mature reflection will 
change their views—first, because the non-indebted 
states cannot prosper so long as the indebted remain 
unrelieved; secondly, the indebted states cannot be 
relieved with a less amount than $200,000,000; and, 
thirdly, the revenues will not be abundant until ade- 
quate relief (which $200,000,000 would afford) is ex- 
tended to all the states; and the increased prosperity 
induced by the issue of $200,000,000 will add more 
additional revenues to the nation than the increase of 
interest. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a measure for $100,- 
000,000 is more popular than one for double that 
amount. The former would not answer the object 
in view efficiently; the latter, every one. will see at 
once, is a remedy simple and efficient, It gives re- 
lief at the moment of its adoption. Two measures 
cannot pass; and this the indebted states must bear 
in mind. If they compromise away the question, 
they will be the greatest sufferers. The question 
can better withstand the hostility of the nervous po- 
litician than the friendship of him who is for running 
it down to an almost useless amount. The non-in- 
debted states cannot complain of the amount, because 
the measure abundantly protects their interest; and, 
in proof, the measure is now supported with almost 
the same zeal in Connecticut and Tennessee as in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

There is another objection which I also notice, al- 
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letters have been seen by no one but the publish, 

Years before I made the motion in congress, | f, 
saw the necessity of such a measure, and waited j 
the most judicious moment to bring it forwar4, 







believed that all interests in the nation were on for congrs 
verge of ruin, and the nation, like the states, yp, joextend s0 
real or approaching dishonor. The people had given Serve the int 
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determined to sound the alarm bell, and appeal to thm "5 I é i 
nation to take their own interests into serious cong cif, “or 
deration before it was too late. These were the rq im 10 ee 
sons which controlled me. 1 knew J should be qa? © oa ye 
nounced by many of both parties. But— ther he did © 
“The man whose mind, on duty bent, gr ore spo 
Pursues some greatly good intent, had prepared 





With undiverted aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd; 

Nor can their clamors, flerce and loud, 
His stubborn honor tame.” 

The people already are speaking and respondin 
and the outward pressure is every day gaining streng 
to the measure in congress. Let the people spea 
and speak firmly, and the question will quickly } 
carried; and, when carried, and the mterest and he 
nor of the nation redeemed by it, the surprise wi 
not be that I had the temerity to move it, but the 
tonishment will be that it should have ever been 0 
posed. Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Col. Cuartes Carrot, 

Doughoregan Manor, Maryland. 
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Nore.—As there has been some speculation ap 
the origin of this question since the above letter w 
written, I am induced, in conclusion, to notiee 
Who originated the proposition is not importeat 
the people if they approve of the plan. I will sta 
in order to make the fact accessible to all whe m 
desire to know it, that it originated with myself alo 
and I am alone responsible for this, as for eve 
other proposition which I have ever made ip pul 
life. I neither borrowed the idea from any ove, 0 
counselled with any one, nor was aided either dire 
ly or indirectly by any human being whatever. 
early as when first in the legislature of Maryla 
twelve years ago, 1 was placed at the head of 
committee on internal improvement, and was war 




































































ly urged to introduce or to submit to that commi Had I beer 
enlarged plans of state improvement—such as we I would not | 
terwards adopted—but I steadily refused, after fullwould not ha 
aiination of all the calculations made, and a cattl@his plan whe 
examination of the resources of the state, foresetif™™would not ha 
and predicting that the means and credit’ of the sifirst time I h: 
would be exhausted before the works could be cO™@Mportant meas 
pleted, or made to return any profit, and that the "@Mthe house bu 
tional government would at last have to extend "Van Buren’s 
lief, and confined my efforts principally to reporllleeiving and ¢ 
the bill to establish a rail road from Baltimore (ported it for 
Washington. put the move 

Finding the pressure of public opinion fast urg'#jas an amend: 
extensive systems, I refused to serve upon the CoMMadopted by t! 
mittee the second year, though warmly urged; “Mttnate. ' The 
refused upon the ground that no such enlarged sys'Mflast session b 
could be reported as long as I was on that commiN@lit passed ag 
nor could the plans proposed ever be brought belfjected, by th 








the house, and I thought it advisable to confine ithe senate, 
course of action on all such questions in the hoU™@] At the ext 
and not the committee. In the session of 1835 Hlavowed a p 





























1836, the famous $8,000,000 loan was authorized Mprofits of wl 
the general assembly of Maryland; and when wl?Mime | do not 
to by Doctor Willis, a delegate from my county, Mtongress wh¢ 
forming me that he had had an interview wit) Milled on to, 
governor, who was authorized to appoint three 49 ew of only 
| missioners to effect the loan, and that he would port it; wher 
point me one of them if I would accept, 1 wroM@iMe whig mex 
letter to the governor stating that I should dechO*M Change plan, 
accept if appointed, and recommended the appor Who would 5 
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= stead. As agreeable and as desirable as such 
some th v ‘appointment would have been to me, (at that time 
 individfll ‘nt of office,) still I refused upon the ground that I 
Will say w the embarrassment which it would bring 
+» I neit the state, and that the reflux of popular opinion 
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re by persons of all parties in Maryland. 


“fwas as fully convinced then as now, and not 
then than I was three years before, that the 

s would be involved in irretrievable embarrass- 
ments without the aid of or relief from the general 


Three years ago, in my place in congress, I stated, 
in an incidental debate, that, for the interest of the 
country and the states, it was indispensably necesa- 

for congress to assume the debts of the states, or 
ipextend some system of enlarged relief to pre- 
serve the interest and honor of them al]; and upon 
taking my seat, Mr. Apams walked across the hall 
to me, and stated that he concurred in the opinion 
and belief, and urged me to bring forward the pro- 

ition formally and he would sustain me in its advo- 
cacy. I urged him to introduce it, and I would fol- 
jow in its support; but for reasons he mentioned he 
thought I had better present it. 

A session or two afterwards, Mr. Apams offered a 
resolution calling for the amount of the state debts. 
At the second session of the last congress, clearly 
foresceing the result ofseveral bills, I resolved to make 
the motion, beginning by a series of general resolu- 
tions. Before 1 presented to the house the one spe- 
cific, 1 called on the president and urged upon 
him to send in a message to that effect, and offer- 
ed to sustain it; stating that 1 would urge it, whe- 
ther he did or not, and that nothing should prevent 

e. 

"Others spoke to me afterwards, and many, but I 
had prepared the resolution and offerred it precisely 
as | had written itin my room. After I offerred the 
resolution, Mr. Toxano, of Pennsylvania, submitted 
to me a memorial which he had received from Fenn- 
sylvania. It was the first 1 had seen, and I was so 
struck with its similitude to the resolutions which I 
had offered, that I could but express my gratification 
at the coincidence of opinion, and asked him for it, 
so that | could take a copy and have it published in 
the Intelligencer, which I did a few days after.— 


lutions which I offered cénsisted in the fact that that 
treated the subject of stocks and currency together, 
aud (hat memorial was the subject of Mr. Incer- 
son's report at the last session. My resolutions 
avoided the question of currency, and proposed a 
distribution upon the basis purely of representation 


od; yet I saw that plan, slightly changed, and for the | lars, and the whole nett revenue of the nation was 
worse, from the original plan which I drew, pass both | less than $2,000,000 and the public debt was ap- 
houses a few weeks after. proaching $100,000,000. The plan I propose és not 

[ have consulted alone the public interest rather | assumption, like the law of 1790, but a measure of 
than the popular voice; and believe that if the mea- | equitable relief to all the states, and places all upon 
sure should not meet with favor now, when the}an equality in proportion to representation. Thus 
black flag of repudiation waves over a few states, | objection must be silenced from the non-indebted 
the national regret will be that it had not been! states, and the indebted states sooner or later will be 
adopted before the loss of public honesty and public | forced by a tax-paying people to press the question 
honor. upon government for adoption. 


And upon the subject of various letters which I} How effective would be the measure for Pennsyl- 
have written, and which have elicited earnest specu- | yania, Maryland, and all such states, and how forci- 
lation, I have to say, that they are all ofa character, | ble the arguments in its support, is obvious upon 
whether written to democratic whigs or democratic | the slightest examination. Your state, like mine, 
loco focos, or to federal whigs or federal demo-|surrendered the revenue power to congress to be 
crats. The only one of which I happen to have a/ exercised for the benefit of the states, not to lie dor- 
copy is one addressed to Gov. Porter, which I will | mant. 
subjoin, stating, as due to Governor Porter, that I} Give back to Pennsylvania and Maryland the re- 
did not at the time of writing it know his sentiments | yenues collected at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
on the subject. Nor have I been informed since of|we would want no more to complete our works in- 
his opinions, and only publish the letter to express | stead of selling them, and to relieve the people also 
my own opinions then as now, for they have been | from direct taxation. Will such states rather derive 
uniformly the same, to all persons of all parties; for | population from them, by enormous direct taxation, 
I would have been pleased, for the good of the coun- ;than have the firmness to make their law-makers 
try, to have pa pr" pa > phoma agreeing upon | legislate for their relief? As taxation increases— 
some general poucy of reiiel. and it must increase in Maryland and Pennsylvania 

WM. COST JOHNSON. {and states alike ladbhad-<apoperty will depreciate 
in adverse proportion, and thus, with decreased as- 
Cory or A LETTER TO Goy. PorreR, oF PENNSYL-|sessments of value, there will be increase of bur- 

VANIA. dens, until the people, who can, will leave those 

Catoctin Valley, Frederick county, Md. states where taxation amounts toa rent, and fly to 
November 29, 1842. | those states where property augments in value as it 

Dear Sir: With many persons abroad our go-| declines with us. And I know already sundry per- 
vernment has been called a failure. It has, however, | sons both in your state and mine, who have sold their 
been found adequate heretofore for every emergency. | property to avoid the taxation upon it. The question 
How long it will continue to realize the expectations | will go home to the people, and they will settle it 
of its friends and disappoint the hopes of its enemies | ultimately at the ballot box. That issue will be 
time alone can determine. But in providence I fond- | made, and it will not require a prophet to decide 
ly hope forever. | how a tax paying community will settle it. The 

There is a juncture of affairs now which is well | issue was made in 1790 upon assumption. Congress 
qualified to test its effieacy. But the lights of the | at first rejected it. Mr. Smiru, | think, at the head 
past animate me with the strongest belief that it is | of the South Carolina delegation, and others refused 
able, abundantly able, to meet the crisis, and that the |to do business. Congress reconsidered and passed 
people now expect and soon will demand that the|the law. Mr. Jerrerson assumed individual debts 
vast powers delegated to congress to be exercised | in 1802 to the amount of $3,000,000. Mr. Dicxer- 
for their relief-and protection. The timid pause to' son, of New Jersey, recommended a dividend of 
calculate whilst the people are suffering, and those | $10,000,000 of revenue annually in 1826, when we 
who should lead the public opinion often wait in sup- | had a national deb »f $80,000,000. And General 
pineness until it is matured into action before they | Jackson recommended a division of the public re- 
have the fortitude to express the sentiments which | venues among the states when they were not much 
they really entertain. If all public men would but|in debt. Will the public men of your state and 
rightly consult theirown honest judgment, the peo-| mine, and all such, tell the people, with these facts 
ple would hail them as patriots and follow their ad-|a part ofhistory, that there is no remedy but in direct 
vice as friends. | taxation, and that in perpetuity; and that the gene- 











incongress. This memorial had been years before 
presented in the senate, as 1 afterwardsheard. One 
principle I adopted from that memorial in the bill I 
afterwards submitted, allowing $1,000,000 for each 
senator. J did so because the memorial came from 
a large state, and was already, I found, in circulation, 
although it would make but a slight alteration in the 
riginal proposition in the resolutions offered. This 
isa faithful history of the subject, and if others 
wrote, spoke, or talked on the subject before or at 
the time, it was a coincidence of opinion, and only 
proves that minds looking to the public interest 
agreed upon a public remedy. And | now only men- 
ion these facts to disabuse the question of the erro- 
htous speculations which have appeared in the public 
ournals. 

Had I been ambitious to be the author of a plan, 
I would not have desired Mr. Apams to move it; I 
Would not have urged Mr. Gentry to have reported 
his plan when he first gave notice in the house; I 
Would not have called on the president. Itis not the 
first time I have originated without consultation im- 
portant measures which at first had nota friend in 
the house but myself. At the extra session of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration I reported a plan for re- 
teiving and disbursing the public revenues, and re- 
mee it for four sessions, and it never found a friend 

tthe mover. I moved a part of the original bill 


n fast urg'@ias an amendment to the last tariff bill, and it was 
on the coMMadopted by the house unanimously—rejected in the 
urged; *@Msenate. The same amendment was offered at the 
arged sys\Milast session by Mr. Fitumore in the form of a bill: 
}commiteait passed again unanimously; but was again re- 
ought befojected, by the influence of one or two gentlemen, in 
confine ithe senate. 
in the hoU™@l At the extra session, in the debate on the bank bill, 
of 1835 avowed a preference for a modified institution, the 
jthorized profits of which to consist in exchanges. At the 
vhen wf="aime | do not believe that there was an individual in 
y count¥, Mtongress who concurred with me inopinion. When 
jew with ! falled on to prepare an outline of a plan, as I did, I 
t three CORAnew of only three or four members who would sup- 
1e would Sport it; when the bank bill was vetoed and | went to 
pt, | wrote whig meeting which followed to urge the ex- 
id decBO*Eange plan, | knew only of Mr. Kine, of Georgia, 
ey §°0 would sustain me in the discussion at that peri- 
a 





Having observed your course of public action, and | ral government has no power to aid them; that the 
| having frequently seen that you have had the forti- | constitution which was intended to be an active agent 
| tude to resist pressures upon the right hand and upon | to aid the states is a mere incubus upon them to stifle 
the left, | am induced the more readily to communi- | their existence? 
nate freely and frankly with you upon the present! But I submit to your calm deliberation the proprie- 
crisis and emergency of the country, the states, and ty of taking a decided course upon the measure pro- 
the people. |posed. Should you urge it, you need have no fears 
Though not having the pleasure of a personal ac- about the issue. If any would censure, in one year 
quaintance with you, and differing as possibly you more they would praise. 
and I may on some subjects, I am still notrestrained | I have urged it as no party measure, but as a great 
to communicate with you fully, as my motives are American question; and as such I mean to urge it.— 
governed alone by the paramount consideration of the | Rash or indiscreet men may try to give it such a 
public interest and the welfare and honor of the na- | coloring, but it will finally be decided like the tariff, 
tion, the states, and the people. ‘upon itsown merits and the public necessity. In 
The prominent and commanding Y secaigisr which | your state and New York the tariff could not be made 
you occupy as the chief executive officer of one of | a party question, because both parties are interested 
the most powerful states in this vast national confe- in it; and so of this question. Men of all parties pay 
deracy of states, and embarrassed as your state is | direct taxes, and when they see that there is a simple 
by a debt of some forty millions of dollars, your | plan to relieve them, they will go for the plan, let who 
message must be read with deep interest, and the | may oppose it. 
course of policy indicated by it must receive full| 1 expected at the last session hardly any vote for it 
consideration. For these reasons I was induced but my own, for obvious reasons existing at the time. 
several days ago to forward for your calm consider- | It however, daily gained strength. I did not lay it fully 
ation a plan of relief which I submitted to congress | before the people until after the fall elections, because 
at the last session, and which I mean to continue to | in the then ferment of strife the public mind and pub- 
press upon its consideration, under the firm belief; lic men I knew would not pause to examine it care- 
that a remedy is to be found alone in such a mea-/fully. Now I mean to press it in various modes, and 
sure. its strength will daily and hourly augment. Should 
It is true that as yet but little exertion has been | you resolve, upon your own calm and firm reflections, 
used to disseminate it before the country, but that the | to take a bold and leading stand in its favor, then 
agen g looking to it with hope and with favor I | you will be kind*enough to let me know, for I will 
ave had the most abundaut means of knowing.— | not force a test vote until after your message. Iam 
Should you think favorably of it and take a bold and | pledged (by notice given at the last session) to move 
leading stand in its favor in your next message, its | early in the question, but will only move a select com- 
success would be greatly accelerated. The plan is | mittee in order to submit facts and arguments in sup- 
not annual distribution, which now is inadequate for | port of the measure. 
the present emergencies of the states, but an advance| I have thus written you with the frankness becom- 
or loan of the credit of the government, in anticipa- | ing the subject, and I trust in conformity with my 
tion of the sales of the public lands and the revenues, | own character. ] have thought that you would agree 
which the states can use as money at once to relieve | with me that the people are sick to lassitude with 
their people from direct and oppressive taxation, and | shifts and temporizing politics, which tantalize with- 
from selling under the hammer for a trifle their pub- | out relieving, and make them more enfeebled with 
lic works which cost them millions. Twenty-one | each experiment. 
millions of state debts were assumed in 1790 bycon-|} Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, your 
gress, when the public land sales did not average | ob’t serv’t, W. COST JOHNSON. 
enough to pay the interest upon one million of dol-| To his excellency Gov. Porter. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTS IN France. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser remarks that the import of American pro- 
ducts into France appears to have excited alarm amon 
the agriculturists of that country. A late Paris journa 
has a paragraph on the subject, copied from the Auxi- 
liaire Breton. That paper-remarks that the matter now 
engages the attention of the chamber of commerce of 

orlaix, and that it threatens the agriculture of that 
part of the country with total ruin. “The Americans are 
introducing into France, butter, equal and superior to 
ours; lard, salted provisions, wax, cloverseed, and in fine 
all our products, and deliver them, and with the duties 
paid at our principal commercial places, at lower prices 
than we can furnish them. People engaged in the Bre- 
ton commerce are much excited by this, and with rea- 
son, for all the productions of lower Brittany suffering 
by foreign rivalship a dimimution in value of one per 
cent. for example, our already too abundant agricultural 
products will suffer ten per cent. in consequenee of the 
farmer being obliged to sell at a loss, and commerce, 
which in this country is all on commission, will suffer a 
loss of two per cent. on 18 per cent. which makes a ve- 
ry round sum. But if we, agriculturists, lose by foreign 
competition 10 per cent. on our products, we suffer in 
our fortune fifty times more loss than commerce can 
gain.” 


“Txt AMERICAN Purtosopuican Soctery,” which was 
founded by Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 1743, celebrated 
their centennial anniversary at Philadelphia, on the 25th 
inst., Dr. Robert M. Patterson, one of the vice presidents 
of the institution delivered an address upon the occasion. 


_Bostox. The appropriations for the expenses of the 
city tor the year commencing the Ist inst. amounted to 
$795,525, of which $187,500 is for schools, $38,000 for 
the fire department, $30,000 for cleaning the streets, and 
$900 for newspapers. 


Tae Cuocraws have raised $40,000 to build a college 
for the education of their youth. The Choctaw nation 
numbers 17,000 souls. They have a press which, last 
year, printed more than three million pages of books 
and pamphlets. 


Cotton. Intelligence from England by the Caledo- 
nia revives the cotton market again. A Manchester 
house writes on the Ist May, that a demand for cotton 
goods from the east, had given activity to the manulac- 
tures, and firmness to the market. 

“The activity in business and the steadiness of prices 
which our market has exhibited for the last two months 
are features as unusual in our trade as they are gratily- 
ing to those engaged init. So far the demand has kept 
pace with the increased production, which we estimate 
to be, at present, about five per cent. more than last 

ear. 

“The deliveries of cotton for consumption have been 
27,200 bags per week, but the spinners and mauutac- 
turers are well. supplied; they hold a stock of the raw 
material, instead of goods 8 pia as formerly. 
opinion of well informed and intelligent men is, that 
we consume at present from 25,500 to 26,000 bags week- 
ly. ‘Lhis is in a great measure owing to heavier goods 
being made when the raw material is abundant. Raise 
the price of cotton, and the consumption will decrease, 
although the general trade may be the same. Whatever 
ditlerence of opinion existed, before the arrival of the 
Jast steamer Columbia, about the American cotton crop, 
allseem to agree now that 2,200,000 bags will be the 
least we have to expect; the probability, however, is for 
more.” 

At New York the sales of the week ending the 20th, 
were 3,000 bales— 

Export from U. 8S. since Sept. Ist, 1,672,532 bales. 

oO. same time iast year, 1,149,558 * 
Do. same time year betore, 988,627 *“ 
At Canton, frou the 1st to the 31st January, there was 








delivered— 
Bombay, 12,978 stock 75,108 
Bengal, 84 “ 12,134 
Madras, 6,848 “ —- 21,872 
Total, bales 19,910 109,114 


Tue Comer. The astronomers at the Philadelphia 
high school, to whom the public are indebted for the 
most detailed account of the comet of February, March, 
and April, 1843, have, after laborious calculations of the 
motion of that body, come to the conclusion that it must 
actually have struck the sun and rebounded. We have 
an article in type upon the subject from them, which 
will be inserted next week. 


Cox. Ricnarp M. Jounson, late vice president, was 
hospitably entertained at New Orleans on the 20th ult.— 
and at St. Louis on his passage up the river a few days 
since. His speeches are said to be effective. 


Deatus during the last week in the city and county of 
New York 133, of which 16 were under one year of 
age, and 25 died of consumption, 

In Philadelphia, 103, of which 23 were under one 
year of age, 14 died ot consumption, and 10 were co- 
lored persons. — 

At Clarens, Fairfax co., Va.on the 9th inst. in the 
23th year of his age, Mr. Luke Oeconomos, a native of 
Greece. ‘he deceased came to this country about se- 
ven years ago, fer the purpose of acquiring a mure libe- 
ral education than hisown land ye give him. He 
connected himself with the college otf New Jersey, at 


which institution he graduated in 1840. He was at the 


the Fairfax Institute. His disease was consumption. 
Mr. O’s character, talents, and history have caused many 
in our land to feel a great interest in his fate, and to loo 
forward with hope to the influence which he might have 
hereafter exercised in his native country. To such the 
information now communicated will possess a painful in- 
terest, and not be unworthy of the sympathies of strang- 
ers, as one among the many sad chapters in the history 
of mankind. ; 

A revolutionary officer, Major Henry Bedinger, of 
Berkeley, died at the residence of his son-in-law, Col. 
Devenport, Jefferson, co. Va., on the 20th inst., aged 89. 
Major B. was one of the few soldiers of the revolution 
who had lived to see the experiment of free govern- 
ment tested for more than half acentury. His remains 
were attended to Shepherdstown by Capt. Rowan’s ar- 
tillery, and buried with the usual military honors. 

Sir Charles Bagot, the late governor general of Cana- 
da, died at Kingston, early in the morning of the 19th 
instant. His remains are to be conveyed to England in 
the frigate Warspite, now lying at New York, in which 
vessel Mrs. Bagot and family will also return to England. 

Another Millionaire Gone. We have just heard of 
the death of Peter Lorillard, esq. in the 80th year of his 


time of his deatha teacher of the Greek language in | ed 


te 
See 
—— 


The mo 
by the legislature of Rhode island to be erected ne 


the remains of the late Commodore Oliver H. P 

just been gomnpnid, after a delay of sixteen mei hag 
stands on an elevated spot in the northwest corner of the 
new burial ground in Newburyport, rising from th 
centre of a mound in a square of fifty feet, enclosed with, 
a handsome ornamental iron fence with a granite base. 
ment. It consists of a granite obelisk, with a Pedestal 
of four feet, and shaft of twenty-one feet, the base Cased 
with Italian white marble. 


Mr. Wesster. A public dinner was given to the 
late secretary of state, by citizens of Baltimore on 
the occasion of his passing through that city on his Wa 
from the seatof government, at which he delivered 4 
speech of some length, which will be inserted in oy 
next number. Mr. W. was indulging himself in a fish. 
ing and gunning excursion upon en Island at the 
last dates from there. 


NavaL. The United States ships Brandywine and St 
Louis went to sea ftom Hampton Roads on Tuesday 
afternoon With a fine breeze, bound to China. 


NEWFOUNDLAND SeaL FisHERY. The Halifax Aca. 
dian gives the following account of the prosperous stat. 
of the Seal 7 carried on from the port of St. Johny 


Monument To Com. Perry. 





age. He died this morning at his residence in West- jin Newfoundlan 


chester. Mr. Lorillard has ranked for many years 
amongst the wealthiest of our citizens. 
[N. Y. Com. Advertiser, May 24. 


EMIGRATION COMMENCED. Yesterday afternoon, one 
hundred and fifty German emigrants arrived here per 
rail road, with the intention of settling upon the traci of 
5,000 acres upon the Indian reservation near this city, 
recently purchased bya German Emigrant Associations 
of the Ogden company. ‘This is an important move for 
the prosperity of Buffalo, as the land which has hitherto 

been in nearly a wild state will immediately be put un- 
| der cultivation by these emigrants, who are, we believe, 
| but the advance guard of a much larger number who 
are shortly to follow. {Buffalo Courier. 


Inuinois Bank xanps. All the lands belonging to 
the State Bank of Illinois are advertised to be sold at 
public auction. The sales will take place in Altonon 
| the 15th of May; at Galena on the 22d of May; at Chi- 
cago onthe 29th of May; at Springfield on the 3d of 


June. The certificates of the bank will be taken in 
payment. 
IRELAND. The accounts from Dublin, by the Caledo- 


nia, represent the excitement to be very great, in conse- 





The | 


quence of a notice given in the house of commons on 
the 27th of April, by Mr. L. Fox, member from Ipswich, 
'and a supporter of the ministry, that on the 11th of 
| May he would call the attention of the house to the re- 
peal agitation in [reland, and move a resolution that 
‘some legislative means be adopted for putting an end 
to such agitation. On Monday, the Ist instant, the usu- 
|al weekly meeting of the repealers was held at the Corn 
Exchange, and the receipts up to four o’clock exceeded 
£500, and numbers were then crowding forward with 
more. 

Mr. O’Connell said, in reply to a threat of resistance 
‘from an ardent repealer, that 1f such a law passed they 
| were bound to submit to it, and seek its repeal only by 
‘legal and constitutional means; but it would be a very 
_ strong and precise law that would gag 8,000,000 of people, 
| who knew their rights, and were not disposed to part 
| with them. 
| Tue Istumus canaL. There is an article on this sub- 
‘ject travelling the rounds of the papers which we be- 
‘ lieve to be incorrect. It states that an engineer, Mons. 
Eilet, has contracted to build this work, that it will be 
45: miles long, and have 4 locks. In the first place we 
never heard of a French engiveer of that name, and in 
the second place the examinations heretofore made for 
this canal show a much greater elevatiun between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, which from the topography of the 
country, must necessarily be overcome by lockage, than 
can possibly be effected by 4 locks. [N. ¥. Cour. 


THe Maison Rovuce property, La. A new and most 
dangerous competitor for this immense estate has re- 
cently been urging her claims in the courts of Louisiana. 
This is the estate unsuccessfully claimed by Major Ge- 
neral Gaines. The present claimant is Margaret Mai- 
son Rouge, as daughter and heiress to the Jate marquis, 
| and as yet the preliisinery portion of the case has only 
been reached by the court. ‘I'he Ouachita Courier says: 
| The question determined by the court at this time does 
‘not go the length of establishing the right of the plain- 
‘tiff tothe property of the late marquis, but clearly es- 
tablishes her right to be considered as the legitimate 
daughter and heiress at law of the deceased, leaving for 
future investigation all the various questions of title to 
particular estates, whether by purchase, inheritance, or 
prescription. 


Mexican anp Texan Squaprons. Commodore 
Moore’s official report of engagement with the Mexican 
steamers off Lerma, on the coast of Yucatan 1s in the 
New Orleans T'rupic of the 14th instant. The captain 
of the Mexican steamer Montezuma and eleven men 
were killed. The Texans had two killed and four 
wounded; two shot only struck the Wharton. 

Com. M. gives also an account of the execution of 
the four mutineers condemned by the court martal on 
board the Austin. They were hung at the fore yard arm 
for an hour, and then committed to the deep; Surgeon 
Anderson reading the funeral service. ‘I'hey pro- 
tested their innocence of the murder of Lt. Fuller to the 
last. 








“Yesterday the schooner Jane Spratt arrived from 
St. Johns, bringing papers from that city to the 17h 
‘ultimo. As usual at this season of inactivity anq 
dullness in the rest of the colonial ports, St. Johns has 
been enlivened by preparations for the Seal fishery; 104 
vessels, consisting in the aggregate of 9,051 tons, have 
already set out, and two have already returned from 
successful trial. Instead of retrograding, the seal fishe. 
ry of St. Johns is advancing. This season it employs 
3,066 men; in number the vessels are 30, and the tong 
1,048 more than the outfits last year.” 


Tue Orange Trees. An insect made its appearancg 
some ten years ago in the Island of Hayti, which 
taching itself to the trunk, gradually ascended to the 
branches and leaves of the Orange trees, blighting and 
finally maa Ay them. ‘These gradually spread jg 
every direction, have within a year or two past reached 
the western part of the Island, sweeping the Orange 
trees and shrubs before them, of which in a short time 
it is probable not one will be left on the Island. 

Mr. Levy, delegate to congress from Florida, states thata 
like insect is now operating on the Orange trees of Florida, 


Tue Season, though rather cooler than usual for this 
period of the year, is now every way propitious for vege. 
tation. Intelligence from all directions indicate a {air 
average crop of smal! grain, abundance of hay—and ay 
overflow of fine fruit. ‘The appearance of the county 
at present is splendid. 


State Srocks ror Sate. The stocks held by the 
State of Penusylvania, in banks and other companies in 
the vicinity ot Philadelphia, will be sold at the Mer 
chants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, on the 13th June nex. 
Those in the vicinity of Harrisburg, at the state house, 
on the 19th. ‘Those in the vicinity of Northumberland, 
at that place, on the 24th. And those in the vicinity of 
Wilkesbarre, at that place, on the 29th of the same 
month. There will also be sales held at Pittsburg and 
Meadville, in September next, of the stocks held in the 
various companies in the western part of the state. The 
sales in all instances will be peremptory. 


Sreamzoat Items. The new steamboat Empire three 
hundred and thirty {eet long by thirty-two broad, made 
her first trip to Troy and back to N* York on the 17th & 
18th inst. According to J. Stevens esq. she at times glided 
through the water at the rate of 18 2-5 miles an hour,4 
speed in his judgment, never attained before. The er 
gines, two in number of Lightall’s make, with four boilers, 
are horizontal and theretore occasion but little jar or ¥ 
bration. The fuel is Lackawana coal and by the addi- 
tion of a pair of small blowing engines to the forward 
boilers, such as the after boilers already have, it ise 
pected she will not be excelled by any steamboat. The 
works and machinery are all below. She is designed 
for a night boat, and with the Troy will constitute a reer 
lar line between New York and Troy. Cost about $110- 
000. No dividends were made or expected from the 
Champlain and Erie, the first two 'T’'roy boats, but out 
their earnings and the sales of the boats, first the Troy; 
and now th: Empire, was constructed each improvi0g 
upon the last. Time between the two cities including 
sioppings, about nine hours. Time from Albany to New 

urk in the teeth of a heavy blow from the southward, 
and two-thirds of her way against a strong flood tide, 
on the 22d inst., by the South America ,eight hours a? 
forty-four minutes. ‘he Empire started at, the same 
moment and reached New York about one hour alter. 


Srocks continue gradually toadvance. United States 
sixes 112, New York sixes 1064; fives and a half 101; 
fives 963; Ohio sixes 89 a 89; that is a rapid advance 
Illinois bonds 31} a 32; Kentucky sixes 96}; Tennesse 
sixes 93; ‘Treasury notes par. 

“THE FIRST BoaT TO ToLEepo.” The lst of May was 
a great occasion for the people at Toledo. On that day 
the first boat from Li fayette, Indiana, through the Wa 
bash and Erie canal, i rrived at their wharves, and was 
welcomed with appropriate festivities. ‘The event w% 
well worth celebrating. To ‘Toledo the completion ° 
this grand avenue of trade and travel is of the frst um 
portance. New York too cannot but feel a deep wie 
rest in the successful issue of this magnificent enterprise, 
and alively sympathy in the joyful feelings whic he 
event awakens along the valleys of the Wabash and the 
Mauinee. [Alb, Eve. Jour. 
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